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Letters 


THE  MISSING  MAP 

Recently  I  subscribed  to  your  magazine.  I 
waited  anxiously  for  the  first  issue  to  arrive. 
When  the  January  issue  came  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  the  extent  that  I  must  write  to 
you.  I  do  enjoy  reading  Virginia  Wildlife. 
But,  on  page  20  of  the  January  issue,  there  is 
a  very  good  story  entitled  "River  Bank 
Quarry:  The  Fox  Squirrel."  My  son  and  I  are 
dedicated  squirrel  hunters  and  liked  this 
article.  .  .  it  was  the  first  story  I  read.  But  it 
stated  that  "a  map  below"  show  the  19  coun- 
ties in  Virginia  with  over  100  fox  squirrel 
colonies.  .  .  There  was  no  map  below! 

Darrefi  W.  DiehJ 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania 

The  omission  was  ours,  not  Mr.  Almy's. 
See  "Outdoor  Notebook"  in  this  issue  for  a 
copy  of  the  map  to  which  the  author  re- 
ferred.— Assistant  Editor 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

The  editorial  in  the  February  issue  of  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  highlights  the  advantages  of 
steel  shot  as  being  non-toxic  and  ballisti- 
cally  more  efficient  than  lead. 

I  have  to  question  the  use  of  steel  shot  as  a 
viable  alternative  to  lead.  During  the  1976- 
77  season  to  which  federal  regulations  man- 
dated the  use  of  steel  shot  in  particular 
zones,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  eventually 
kill  21  geese  with  steel  shot.  I  am  ashamed  to 
admit  that  not  a  single  bird  was  killed 
cleanly.  All  were  shot  within  forty  yards, 
the  majority  of  which  were  decoying  birds. 

I  advocate  the  use  of  lead  shot  as  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  to  further  prevent  the  unneces- 
sary maiming  and  crippling  of  our  prized 
waterfowl. 

Ariel  Hayward 
Norfolk 

TRAPPING  FAN 

When  I  received  my  February  issue  of 
Virginia  Wildlife  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  a 
trapping  article  ("Beaver  Trapping:  A  His- 
tory," February  1981).  It  was  a  very  interest- 
ing article,  and  the  painting  of  the  two 
trappers  was  excellent  and  beautiful.  I  come 
from  a  long  line  of  trappers:  uncles,  brothers, 
and  my  father  who  is  nearly  82  years  old. 

Virginia  Wildlife  is  a  great  magazine  with 
superb  photography  . .  .1  enjoy  looking  for  it 
each  month.  .  .Keep  up  the  good  work. 

I  would  enjoy  more  trapping  articles  in 
future  issues. 

Gilbert  McNutt 
Kingsport,  Tennessee 

Thanks  for  your  letter.  The  illustration 
you  mention  is  the  work  of  Robin  Schroeder. 
Virginia  Wildlife's  talented  art  director. 

We'll  publish  trapping  articles  as  fast  as 
we  can  get  them:  we  just  don't  receive  many 
of  the  quality  of  Mr.  Snyder's  story. 
—Assistant  Editor 


Editorial 


OF  BASS  AND  BUREAUCRATS 

Mother  Nature  doesn't  write  Environmental  Impact  Statements 
and  the  current  drought  may  prove  too  much  for  bureaucrats  to 
cope  with.  At  Smith  Mountain  Lake,  the  federal  license  requires 
Appalachian  Power  to  discharge  650  cubic  feet  per  second  while 
only  400  cubic  feet  per  second  are  running  in.  Naturally,  the  lake 
level  is  falling,  but  flow  on  the  Roanoke  River  below  the  dam  has 
remained  normal  because  of  the  required  discharge.  If  this  situation 
were  allowed  to  continue  the  lake  would  soon  reach  minimum  pool, 
at  which  time  Appalachian  would  be  required  to  reduce  flow  to 
about  60  cfs.  Without  generous  rainfall  —  which  is  not  expected  — 
the  flow  might  not  recover  all  summer. 

Then  there  are  the  striped  bass  which  require  high  river  flow  for 
their  spawning  run  in  April  and  May.  Short  of  draining  the  lake,  the 
only  way  such  flows  can  be  guaranteed  is  to  stockpile  water  now. 
From  a  fisheries  standpoint,  lowering  the  river  flow  in  winter  does 
not  present  as  damaging  a  prospect  as  low  flow  in  the  hot 
summertime.  However,  maintaining  high  river  flows  for  the 
spawning  period  may  contribute  to  a  low  flow  situation  this 
summer. 

These  circumstances  called  for  an  environmental  choice  between 
a  chance  of  maintaining  a  good  river  flow  through  the  summer  and 
providing  for  the  needs  of  of  the  spawning  stripers.  The  Virginia 
Resource  Agencies  involved  agreed  that  the  stripers  were  more 
important  than  the  mediocre  river  fishery  which  might  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  low  water.  The  stripers,  after  all,  are  the  source  of 
major  fisheries  not  only  in  the  Roanoke  River  but  in  most  of  the 
state's  larger  reservoirs.  The  eggs  from  these  fish  are  of  critical 
importance. 

To  vary  the  discharge  from  those  called  for  in  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulating  Commission  license  requires  approval  from  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  among  other  federal  agencies.  Their 
biologists  argued  that  the  natural  fishery  in  the  river  should  receive 
top  priority.  Reluctantly,  a  variance  was  granted  to  lower  the 
discharge  and  stockpile  water  in  the  lake.  The  increased  flow  for 
striper  spawning  might  well  mean  low  river  flow  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  Whether  the  federal  bureaucrats  wil|  continue  to  go  along 
with  Virginia  Resource  Agencies  in  supporting  the  variance  or 
whether  they  will  insist  on  calling  the  shots  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

Soon  we  will  have  the  state's  main  population  of  striped  bass 
trying  to  make  a  spawning  run  up  the  river.  Without  sufficient 
water,  there  is  a  good  chance  they  won't  make  it.  Under  such 
conditions  it's  certain  that  no  successful  spawn  will  take  place.  All 
summer,  the  river  may  be  at  minimum  flow,  putting  a  terrible  strain 
on  native  aquatic  life.  Nature  won't  follow  man's  arbitrary  rules, 
but,  unfortunately,  bureaucrats  tend  to. 

Permission  has  been  obtained  to  stockpile  water  this  winter, 
enough  we  hope  to  assure  adequate  spawning  flow  for  the  striped 
bass  in  April  and  May.  If  Mother  Nature  continues  her  stranglehold 
on  the  water  supply,  even  this  may  not  be  enough.  Perhaps  the 
bureau  chiefs  in  Washington  can  do  a  rain  dance. — HLG 
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TAKE  A 
CHILD 


''There  is  just  no  denying  it,  young 
eyes  and  ears  see  and  hear  things 
that  older  ones  cannot.'^ 

by  F.W.  Shield 
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I'm  not  a  turkey  hunter.  The  only  turkey  I  ever  shot  was  on 
a  mountain  deer  hunt  one  fall.  When  easing  up  the  ridge  in 
the  dark  one  opening  morning,  I  had  the  luck  to  sit  down  on 
my  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  roost.  There  were  little  noises 
and  I  knew  something  was  amiss  but  couldn't  pin  it  down 
until  the  predawn  glow  showed  the  trees  covered  with 
birds.  All  people  are  not  like  I.  Some  are  turkey  hunters. 

Our  days  are  finitely  numbered  and  so  are  our  trips.  I  do 
not  know  about  you,  but  if  I  am  very  lucky  I  might  have 
twenty  or  twenty-five  deer  hunting  opening  days  left. 


''A  hunting  and  fishing 

weekend  can  be  more 

enjoyable  when  you 

take  the  kids  along.'' 


I  was  contemplating  a  working  trip  to  our  property  in 
Highland  County,  Virginia  late  last  winter  to  remark  an  old 
survey  I  had  done,  and  link  up  with  a  new  National  Forest 
road  before  the  leaves  came  out,  when  the  phone  rang.  I 
answered  it  and  heard,  "This  is  Jim,  (my  close  friend,  a 
highly  successful  turkey  hunter  who  is  out  at  four  a.m.,  to 
hunt  until  he  has  to  go  to  the  hospital  at  nine,  every  day  of 
spring  gobbler  season).  I  was  just  thinking  about  you." 

"Great,"  I  responded. 

"Are  there  any  turkeys  on  your  place?"  he  asked. 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "I  have  to  go  up  to  work  before  leafout  and 
can  carry  a  gun.  When  can  you  go?" 

"I'm  off  the  29th.  Can  your  kids  go?"  he  responded. 

"No,  they  are  in  a  school  competition  play  that  week,"  I 
said,  "but  I  can  see  it  on  Thursday  and  leave  after  work 
Friday." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  leave  my  kids  at  home  then?  I  expect 
I'd  better,"  Jim  asked. 

"Absolutely  not,  you  know  that.  Be  sure  to  bring  them 
along  and  Kelly  too,"  I  insisted. 

"O.K.  but  she'll  be  disappointed  to  miss  seeing  Katherine." 
And  so  it  was  set. 

As  I  climbed  on  West  bound  Interstate  64  with  a  beautiful 
sunset  in  my  face,  I  thought  that  it  must  be  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  gone  on  a  trip  without  at  least  one  of  my  children 
since  they  were  old  enough  to  converse  with  me  with  reaso- 
nable intelligence.  A  strange  feeling,  not  having  some  little 
hip-pocket  size  kid  along  dressed  in  scratched  up  clothes. 

The  sun  went  down  as  I  pulled  away  from  the  toll  plaza  at 
Richmond,  Virginia.  I  headed  for  Charlottesville  to  meet  Jim 
in  the  beautiful  starry  night  with  a  clear  cool  weekend 
promised  by  the  weather  forecaster. 

I  think  Kelly  and  her  young  friend  Sarah  wanted  to  ride 
with  me  to  get  away  from  the  older  teenage  boys,  Mike  and 
Scott.  Kelly  had  perfectly  nice  brothers,  but  they  had  all 
been  jibing  back  and  forth  and  swatting  arund,  on  the  hours 
drive  from  Lynchburg.  Sarah  asked  very  politely,  seeing  my 
gear,  "Is  this  where  you  live?"  Before  I  could  answer,  Kelly 


giggled  and  siad,  "No,  he  lives  a  lot  of  places,  but  not  in  this." 

West  from  Staunton  on  the  way  up  little  Hanky  Moun- 
tain, Sarah  wormed  her  way  into  my  heart  when  she 
said  sleepily,  "You  sure  do  whistle  nicely." 

The  girls  were  asleep  in  the  back  by  the  time  we  hit  the 
backside  of  Shenandoah  with  a  mountain  road  ahead  that 
would  make  a  merchant  seaman  sick.  It  was  the  old  Staun- 
ton, Virginia,  to  Parkerburg,  West  Virginia,  turnpike  with 
the  first  stage  stop  at  Monterey,  Virginia.  It  had  been  so  well 
laid  out  by  Colonel  Crozet,  a  V.M.I,  instructor  and  one  of 
Napoleon's  engineers  that  it  has  not  been  touched  until  this 
past  year  when  it  was  slightly  widened.  Then  it  was  Shaw's 
Ridge,  Bullpasture  Mountain,  Jack  Mountain,  Monterey  and 
Monterey  Mountain,  each  rising  in  order  like  stairsteps 
higher  and  higher;  the  ridge  and  valley  province  was  leading 
us  to  the  Wall  of  China,  the  Allegheny  Crest.  The  girls  slept 
through  Vanderpool  Gap  and  Mill  Gap  —  water  gaps  — 
gateways  to  the  west  for  frontiersman,  cut  in  giant  rocky 
ridges  by  a  trickle  of  a  creek  as  the  mountains  slowly  rose 
from  an  ancient  alluvial  plain.  They  slept  until  we  left  my 
bus  at  a  darkened  farm,  after  midnight.  I  threw  my  gear  in 
Jim's  Wagoneer,  and  unlocked  a  gate  to  start  in  on  the 
mountain. 

There  is  just  no  denying  it,  young  eyes  and  ears  see  and 
hear  things  that  older  ones  cannot.  Voices  from  the  back 
called,  "Eyes,  look!  I  see  eyes!  Look,  a  lot  of  them!"  came  the 
chorus  and  then  older  eyes  saw,  and  stopped  the  jeep.  We  all 
watched  a  large  herd  of  deer  feed  nervously  at  the  farthest 
range  of  our  headlights.  We  saw  a  few  jumping  bodies  and 
argued  vigorously  over  their  number.  The  eyes  looked  like  a 
big  fireworks  display,  flashing  and  twinkling  against  the 
black  mountain. 

A  mile  and  quarter  up  an  old  logging  road,  and  2300  feet 
higher,  the  kids  were  buzzing  like  bees  in  the  sleeping  loft  of 
our  cabin  while  we  organized  things  by  the  soft  glow  of  a 
kerosene  lantern.  At  1:30  a.m.  the  next  day,  as  I  blew'out  the 
light  and  shivered  under  a  down  robe,  I  looked  out  the  glass 
pane  in  the  front  door  to  the  east  at  the  glaring  face  of  a 
beautiful  late  moon  melting  limbs  out  of  the  treeline  on  the 
top  of  Lantz  Mountain,  a  short  way  over  a  narrow  steep 
valley.  The  cabin  was  quiet.  We  were  here. 

After  three  hours  I  awoke  unrested  and  saw  the  first  light 
in  the  eastern  sky.  The  children  still  slept  soundly  in  their 
snug  loft.  Jim  and  I  dressed  quickly  and  slipped  out  silently 
in  the  half  light,  leaving  the  boys  and  girls  to  sleep  late  and 
fend  for  themselves  until  we  returned  for  a  late  breakfast. 
Jim  started  up  the  ridge  to  climb  to  the  top  in  his  camouflage 
turkey  suit,  while  I  started  down  slowly,  with  a  gun  in  one 
hand,  some  survey  equipment  in  the  other,  and  couple  of 
oranges  in  my  pocket,  to  pick  up  a  line  tree  in  the  woods 
below  the  cabin  clearing. 

I  felt  strangely  ill  at  ease  as  I  entered  the  woods  and  moved, 
picking  my  way  through  the  blowdowns,  and  pausing 
often.  I  stopped  once,  to  quietly  peel  an  orange,  and  on 
starting  was  startled  badly  by  the  piercing  and  beautiful 
voice  of  a  huge  black  raven  I  spooked  off  its  roost  in  a  tree 
right  overhead.  Somehow  I  felt  better,  and  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  woods  once  again.  When  the  light  came,  I  found 
myself  in  a  cup-shaped  hollow  completely  filled  with 
blooming  serviceberry,  these  midstory  bushes  reaching  up 
to  the  lower  oak  limbs,  white  but  now  pink  with  the  coming 
sun.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  suddenly  in  a  waterless  aquarium  with 
delicately-scented  blossoms  suspended  at  all  levels. 

By  ten  I  had  finished  checking  over  a  new  road,  surveying 
its  link-up  with  a  National  Forest  road,  and  flagging  just 
under  a  mile  of  line  over  steep  shaley  ridges,  through  thick 
laurel,  and  was  walking  in  the  warm  sun  back  up  the  cabin 
road.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  only  turkey  of  the  day.  It  really 
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didn't  take  me  long  to  dump  my  stuff  and  get  my  back  up  to 
the  shady  side  of  a  big  oak  with  nice  roots  for  arm  rests. 
Cautiously  I  called.  An  immediate  answer.  A  proper  wait 
and  another  call  and  prompt  answer.  After  the  fourth  time,  I 
finally  figured  out  it  was  Jim  and  decided  to  have  some  fun.  I 
gave  a  long,  long,  varied  call  ending  with  some  fierce  gob- 
bles, and  picked  up  my  gear  and  went  on  up  to  the  cabin. 
The  kids  had  just  gotten  up  and  finished  a  nice  breakfast  of 
their  choice,  orange  soft  drinks  and  pop  tarts.  They  reported 
their  dad  was  still  up  on  top  of  the  mountain,  and  sure 


"The  kids  wonted  to  walk  down 

to  see  some  sheep  and  lambs 

so   the   tired   turkey   hunters 

lay  down  in  some  warm 

leaves  beside  the  cabin.'' 


enough  down  he  walked  almost  immediately. 

"Jim,  did  you  see  anything?"  I  quickly  asked.  "Not  a  thing. 
I've  been  up  near  the  top  all  morning  and  all  I  saw  was 
sunshine,"  he  answered.  "What  about  you?" 

Well,  I  hated  to  admit  1  lost  an  eleven  o'clock  turkey,  but  I 
had,  so  we  had  a  good  laugh. 

The  kids  wanted  to  walk  down  to  see  some  sheep  and 
newborn  lambs  so  the  tired  turkey  hunters  lay  down  in  the 
warm  leaves  beside  the  cabin,  drank  a  cold  noon  beer, 
swapped  stories,  hacked  on  a  can  of  cold  corn  beef  and 
decided  to  take  the  boys  and  girls  fly  fishing  for  trout  when 
they  returned. 

I  hooked  the  first  trout,  a  bomb  on  the  end  of  a  fly  line, 
then  the  leader  pulled  out  and  I  lost  it  and  the  referee  sent  me 
to  the  sidelines  to  take  a  nap.  The  others  had  caught  one  or 
two  trading  off  with  the  boy's  fly  rods,  while  the  sun 
warmed  me  and  low  fleecy  clouds  started  to  tumble  and  boil 
against  the  high  cirrius  overhead.  As  I  was  dozing  off  the 
only  other  fisherman  at  pool  called  to  me  very  politely,  and 
with  some  intensity,  "Sir  do  you  see  that  snake  coiled  on  that 
rock  by  your  head?" 

"No,"  I  replied  very,  very  carefully.  "What  kind  is  it?"  "I 
don't  know  the  kinds,"  he  answered  quite  nicely. 

"What  color  is  it?"  I  hoped  he  knew  "them."  My  next 
question  was  to  be  where  the  rock  was,  which  side  and  how 
far  away. 

"All  black,  a  dark  black "  was  the  answer. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  I  called  and  went  back  to  sleep, 
still  unmoving. 

There  were  enough  fish  cleaned  in  two  fry  pans  for  a  nice 
supper.  Scott  had  hooked  five  and  gotten  three,  Kelly 
two,  Mike  had  found  some  sunglasses  and  taken  a  walk, 
and  Jim  had  gotten  something.  Jim  was  asleep  on  the  sofa  as 
I  started  a  fire  in  the  old  country  woodslove  while  the  girls 
hovered  around  begging  to  help.  The  boys  had  made  la- 
crosse sticks  out  of  forked  sticks  and  old  washrages,  and 
were  outside  the  cabin's  back  door  throwing  marble-sized 
rocks  at  each  other.  "O.K.  girls,  I'll  let  you  help  peel  potatoes. 


Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  some  stories  about  when  I  was  a 
kid  and  worked  as  a  cook  on  a  fishing  trawler  boat  while  I 
teach  you  how  I  used  to  cook  for  hungry  men?"  They  really 
worked  hard  along  with  me  while  I  talked  of  moonlight  on 
the  sea  and  hurricanes.  We  cooked  home  fries,  steamed 
onion  rings,  and  made  hot  biscuits  to  go  with  the  trout.  Then 
after  supper  Jim  and  I  spun  a  few  more  yarns  to  an  enrap- 
tured crowd  around  the  lantern  about  my  days  at  sea  and 
his  adventures  smoke  jumping  out  west  for  the  forest  Ser- 
vice. I  remarked  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  a  tape  recorder 
to  take  them  down.  Sarah  agreed,  saying  with  youthful 
honesty,  "It  surely  would,  but  who  would  you  get  to  believe 
them?" 

The  girls  cooked  us  a  big  breakfast  after  we  fell  out  to 
sleep  ten  hours  and  finally  got  up  to  get  a  fire  going.  We  had 
reheated  potatoes  and  onions,  baked  eggs  and  corned  beef 
hash,  fried  sausage  and  scrambled  eggs,  and  hot  biscuits 
and  coffee.  They  were  quite  pleased  with  themselves,  and 
quite  relieved  when  I  announced  that  on  the  boats  the  cook 
never  washes.  Others  do  that.  I  ended  up  with  all  the  pots 
and  pans  from  both  meals. 

I  wanted  to  see  if  we  had  suffered  much  winter  storm 
damage  from  ice  at  the  upper  end  of  our  property  and 
suggested  we  drive  up  to  an  overgrown  uninhabited  moun- 
tain farm,  with  a  big  barn  on  it  made  from  ten-inch  chestnut 
logs,  owned  by  a  neighbor.  Jim  wanted  to  see  that  end  of  the 
place  so  we  drove  to  the  old  barn  and  started  to  pull  a  grade 
uphill  on  foot.  At  3,500  feet  Sarah  excitedly  exclaimed  as  she 
found  a  fossil.  Jim  told  her  there  were  lots  of  them  here  and 
explained  the  fossils  were  marine  invertebrates  and  had 
originally  grown  in  semitropical  Cambrian  seas  at  a  depth 
of  500  feet  some  550  million  years  ago.  They  were  scattered 
all  over  the  place  just  for  the  picking.  The  mountains  around 
and  behind  us  were  dropping  away  visibly  with  each  more 
frequent  stop.  We  were  climbing  two  and  a  half  feet  up  with 
each  step,  and  really  sucking  air.  Kelly  asked,  "How  much 
farther?"  not  complaining,  but  very  hopeful.  It  really  was 
just  ahead,  and  the  boys  got  there  first.  I  loved  the  shock 
effect  of  the  view  as  each  member  of  the  party  climbed  out  of 
that  steep,  steep  hollow  and  peered  over  a  knife  sharp  ridge 
down  several  thousand  feet,  and  away  over  cascading 
mountains  some  15  or  20  miles  into  the  blue  hazy  distance. 
All  we  could  do  was  stand  and  look.  Then  the  boys  started 
throwing  rocks  and  the  girls  got  some  plates  of  slate  and 
made  little  seats. 

Satily  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  at  last  said,  "1  have  a  long 
drive  back  before  dark." 

Silently  we  left,  and  then  going  back  to  get  my  bus  we 
talked  excitedly  about  what  was  important  to  each  of  us: 
a  huge  serviceberry  bush  grown  big  as  a  maple  tree,  the 
fresh  bear  signs,  the  old  bobcat  signs,  the  deer  herd,  the 
wildfiowers,  a  silver  creek  winding  beside  a  dusty  road 
down  a  narrow  valley,  lush  with  the  firs!  tender  grass  of 
spring  and  filled  with  fat  feeding  cattle.  Bellwort,  trillium, 
unbloomed  dulchmen's  breeches,  fistfuls  of  checkerberries 
lo  gobble,  thundering  grouse,  watermini  from  the  brooks  to 
nibble,  clear  clean  cold  creeks  of  unquestioned  purity,  run- 
ning out  of  the  mountain.  Sheep  and  baby  lambs,  and  a  horn 
shed  from  an  eight  point  buck  recently  uncovered  by  melt- 
ing snows  and  lightly  gnawed  by  rodents  to  obtain  minerals 
and  wear  their  continuously  erupting  incisors,  and  huge 
])lat('s  of  deep  snow  still  on  high  northern  flats  shining 
brightly  in  the  spring  sun.  Then  sudden  quiet  reflective 
thought  took  over. 

So  if  you  or  your  friends  and  neighbors  don't  have  a  child 
t(j  take  along,  pack  up  your  credentials  and  visit  your  local 
social  worker  or  orphange  director.  Your  next  trip  may 
prove  to  be  the  best  trip  you  ever  planned.   D 
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Virginia  is  blessed  with  a  wide  variety  of  waters  for 
anglers  to  enjoy.  If  we  started  in  the  saltwater  and 
followed  any  of  our  rivers  upstream,  we  would  pass  the 
home  of  the  battling  bluefish,  into  the  country  of  the  large- 
mouth  bass,  past  the  fighting  smallmouths,  and  finally  into 
the  mountains,  the  home  of  the  trout. 

Here  we  find  cold,  crystal  pure  waters  springing  from  the 
earth  and  running  together  into  the  splashing,  rocky  courses 
where  trout  live. 

One  such  delightful  stream  is  Little  Stony  Creek  which 
flows  through  the  Cascades  Recreation  Area  in  the  Jefferson 
National  Forest,  just  west  of  Blacksburg. 

Little  Stony  begins  as  a  trickle  running  out  of  a  spruce  bog 
high  in  the  mountain  back  country.  It  gathers  strength, 
plunges  across  the  70-foot  drop  of  the  magnificent  waterfall, 
and  flows  on  to  the  nearby  New  River. 

Little  Stony  is  a  scenic  delight  with  a  popular  hiking  trail 
closely  following  the  creek  up  through  its  gorge.  Visitors 
enjoying  the  scene  are  often  surprised  to  learn  that  the  clean, 
empty-looking  water  actually  abounds  with  trout. 

Little  Stony  was  once  stocked  with  rainbow  trout,  but  no 
more.  The  rainbows  now  stock  themselves  and  live  with  the 
native  brook  trout. 

These  wild  trout  disdain  the  bottom-hugging,  headshak- 
ing  fight  of  their  hatchery-reared  cousins.  Instead,  they  leap 
and  run  among  the  familiar  rocks  of  their  home  and  strategi- 
cally try  to  escape  the  hook. 

It  all  works  out  in  the  end.  Escape  or  release,  they  return 
free  to  the  stream.  "Barbless  hooks  and  artificial  lures  only" 
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rules  help  see  to  that. 

Below  the  spectacular  falls  brook  and  rainbow  trout  live 
side  by  side.  But  the  falls  halt  the  rainbows,  and  above  them 
live  only  native  brookies.  There,  after  a  long  hike  and  a 
scramble  through  rocky  rhododendrons,  solitary  fishing 
and  wild  brook  trout  await  the  angler. 

Unlike  the  rugged  fishing  above  the  falls,  the  lower 
stretches  have  a  certain  casual  charm.  Many  wonderful 
afternoons  have  been  spent,  fly  rod  in  hand,  walking  easily 
up  the  streamside  trail  and  fishing  only  in  the  finest  pools. 

The  climax  to  the  journey  comes  with  casts  in  the  large, 
deep,  breathtaking  hole  below  the  falls  that  always  hints  at 
a  big  trout. 

Fishing  with  dry  flies  is  undoubtedly  the  most  pleasant 
way  to  fish  Little  Stony.  Wet  flies  have  their  place,  as  do 
spinning  rods,  but  the  excitement  of  floating  a  dry  fly  across 
a  pool  and  seeing  your  fish  strike  is  hard  to  beat. 

The  Cascades  mean  many  different  things  to  different 
people.  Artists  go  to  paint,  summertime  swimmers  splash 
below  the  falls,  hikers  enjoy  the  beauty,  fishermen  angle, 
and  I  was  even  stirred  to  propose  marriage  while  sitting 
midstream  on  a  rock. 

What  a  place!  Here  earth,  water  and  sky  harmonize  in  a 
concert  of  beauty  that  is  accentuated  by  the  splash  of  fight- 
ing wild  trout. 

A  solitary  summer  afternoon  along  the  creek,  fly  rod  in 
hand,  trout  rising  to  my  Royal  Coachman,  and  there  are  few 
finer  visions  of  paradise  to  be  had.  D 


Guardians 
of  the  Garden 

If  youVe  planted  a  garden  to  attract 

wildlife,  you  might  want  to  invite  the 

praying  mantis,  the  ladybug,  and 

the  bluebird. 


by  Harold  E.  Skinner,  }r. 


Large,  green,  and  spindly-legged,  a  patient  predator 
perches  motionless  with  its  long,  barbed  forelimbs 
cocked  and  poised  to  strike.  A  preoccupied  herbivore  grazes 
mechanically  on  the  lush  vegetation.  Each  juicy  bite  inches 
him  closer  to  a  questionable  future.  The  big  ghastly  head 
swivels  slowly  to  follow  its  victim's  approach.  Protruding 
eyes  shine  without  blinking  under  a  hot  afternoon  sun, 
watching  for  the  perfect  instant  to  pounce.  In  a  lightning- 
flash  blurof  green,  the  hapless  prey  finds  itself  clamped  in  a 
spiked,  scissor-like  grip.  Death  is  instantaneous  when 
jagged  mandibles  crush  the  victim's  head  and  begin  to  feed. 

A  grisly  scene  from  a  late-show  monster  flick?  No,  I 
witnessed  this  predator/prey  drama  last  summer  in  the 
tranquil  setting  of  my  backyard  vegetable  garden.  And  I'll 
readily  admit  that  my  sympathy  for  the  devoured  Mexican 
bean  beetle  rapidly  diminished  when  I  remembered  it  had 
been  feasting  on  my  pampered  crop  of  mouth-watering  snap 
beans.  The  hungry  praying  mantis  that  had  captured  and 
eaten  the  pesky  bean  beetle  was  no  longer  a  loathsome 
monster,  but  my  helpful  and  very  welcomed  neighbor. 

Throughout  last  summer  many  hours  of  garden-watching 
revealed  several  examples  of  helpful  wildlife  species  feeding 
upon  and  controlling  garden  pests.  One  balmy  August  even- 
ing, I  watched  one  of  our  resident  toads  feast  upon  some  of 
the  small  grasshoppers  that  had  entered  the  garden  to  forage 
(the  ugly  little  fellow  also  slurped  down  quite  a  few  mosqui- 


toes, which  immediately  boosted  my  respect  for  the  warty 
amphibian).  Lady  bugs  and  their  larvae  prowled  my  cucum- 
ber vines  in  their  relentless  search  for  sap-sucking  aphids 
and  scale  insects.  Birds  of  all  kinds  flitted  through  the 
boughs  of  our  apple  tree  and  greedily  gobbled  the  tent 
caterpillars  that  had  escaped  my  torch.  The  natural  pest 
control  that  resulted  from  the  hunger  pangs  of  these  preda- 
tors assisted  me  in  maintaining  a  pesticide-free  garden  last 
summer.  The  few  troublesome  marauders  that  did  escape 
my  hungry  friends  were  either  picked  by  hand  or  allowed 
freedom,  since  they  seldom  dealt  enough  damage  to  warrant 
concern. 

Encouraging  a  diversity  of  wildlife  species  to  inhabit  and 
visit  our  properties  is  just  one  way  we  can  incorporate  a 
natural  systems  approach  to  backyard  agricultural  efforts. 
Nature  is  our  most  knowledgeable  and  reliable  teacher  of 
these  systems.  She  possesses  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  wis- 
dom that  can  be  ours  if  we  will  only  stop,  look  and  listen  to 
her.  The  natural  world  is  her  classroom,  so  it  is  there  that  we 
ought  to  go  to  receive  guidance.  Some  common-sense  study 
of  her  own  gardens  will  teach  us  some  very  basic  and 
valuable  lessons.  After  all,  she's  been  at  it  a  lot  longer  than 
we  have. 

The  mixed  hardwood  forest  is  perhaps  the  most  appropri- 
ate example  for  comparing  nature's  gardens  to  our  own. 
Without  man's  help  or  intervention,  the  forest  maintains  a 
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balanced  and  diverse  variety  of  species.  Populations  are 
kept  in  check  naturally  by  food  supplies,  predators,  or  both. 
Because  of  these  checks  and  balances,  damaging  outbreaks 
of  any  one  species  are  rare  in  the  natural  ecosystem. 

Species  diversity  is  in  no  way  limited  to  the  animal  king- 
dom. How  many  forests  contain  only  a  few  plant  species,  all 
arranged  in  neat  rows?  The  trees  and  smaller  plants  of  the 
woods  are  intermingled,  and  the  number  of  varieties  is 
staggering.  A  swarm  of  determined  insects  can  easily  locate 
all  of  their  favorite  plant  foods  in  an  area  where  plants  are 
arranged  in  organized  rows.  But  the  relatively  random 
placement  of  plants  in  the  forest  makes  it  difficult  for  these 
insects  to  destroy  an  entire  population.  In  addition,  some 
plants,  through  natural  selection,  have  developed  odors  and 
tastes  that  are  unpleasant  to  certain  insect  species.  The 
other  plants  growing  in  the  vicinity  are  also  offered  a  degree 
of  protection  by  the  repellant  species. 

The  soil,  life-giving  growth  medium  of  the  living  world,  is 
well  cared-for  in  the  forest's  natural  system.  Fertility  is 
insured  as  a  thick  layer  of  dead  leaves,  branches  and  animal 
matter  (forest  litter)  slowly  decomposes  and  gradually 
releases  nutrients  into  the  soil.  Billions  of  healthy  soil  orga- 
nisms aid  in  this  breaking-down  process  and  help  aerate  the 
soil.  The  organic  material  creates  a  friable  loam  that  drains 
well,  yet  retains  vital  moisture.  The  forest  litter  also  acts  as  a 
thick  mulch,  contributing  to  water  retention  and  usually 


preventing  heavy  "weed"  growth  which  would  compete  for 
valuable  nutrients  and  water.  This  mulch  even  helps  pre- 
vent erosion  on  sloping  ground.  . 

Armed  with  nature's  basic  gardening  techniques,  we  can 
now  practice  some  small-scale  wildlife  management  in  our 
own  yards  and  gardens  and  reap  the  harvests:  good-tasting 
and  naturally  nutritious  organic  vegetables,  a  healthier 
environment,  our  own  mini-wildlife  habitats,  and  another 
plus  that  may  surprise  you:  working  with,  instead  of 
against,  nature  requires  less  effort  in  the  long  run.  After  all, 
each  of  us  has  a  lazy  streak,  whether  hidden  or  apparent. 

Begin  your  garden  plans  on  the  drawing  board  in  the  late 
winter.  Decide  which  plants  you  want  to  grow  then.  It 
makes  good  sense  to  buy  seeds  and  plants  that  are  of  the 
disease-resistant  varieties.  Draw  a  map  of  your  garden 
showing  where  each  variety  will  occupy  pre-determined 
spaces.  Spread  those  plants  out.  Locate  several  small  beds  of 
radishes  in  different  areas  rather  than  in  just  one  large  row. 
Place  some  tomato  plants  at  each  corner  of  your  garden 
instead  of  confining  them  to  one  bed.  Your  onions  can  be 
mixed  in  with  bush  beans  in  the  same  row.  This  is  an 
example  of  companion  pianting.  where  the  mixing  of  two 
species  is  advantageous  to  both.  Certain  relationships, 
many  of  them  still  unexplained,  exist  between  plant  varie- 
ties which  enhance  growth,  deter  insects  and  diseases,  or 
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somehow  improve  the  vitality  of  one  or  both  plants.  Some 
ornamentals  are  also  effective  pest  repellants  in  the  vege- 
table patch.  Marigolds,  for  instance,  helped  the  praying 
mantises  protect  my  bean  crop  from  Mexican  bean  beetles 
last  year.  The  bright  little  flowers  exude  an  odor  unpleasant 
to  many  insect  pests  and  should  be  liberally  dispersed 
throughout  the  garden.  Purchase  an  organic  gardening 
guide  to  learn  and  utilize  other  mutually  beneficial  plant 
relationships. 

Nature  fertilizers  should  be  used  to  enrich  your  topsoil. 
Organic  materials  will  eventually  convert  heavy,  barren 
clay  into  rich,  dark,  luxurious  loam.  Chemical  fertilizers 
contribute  nothing  to  the  soil's  texture  and  often  become 
serious  pollutants  when  washed  into  nearby  streams  and 
lakes,  so  it's  best  to  avoid  them.  Compost  is  the  basic  build- 
ing block  of  any  natural  gardening  venture.  Basically,  com- 
post is  a  living  mixture  of  a  variety  of  decomposed  organic 
materials.  Composting  is  our  best  method  of  achieving  soil 
conditions  close  to  those  found  under  the  forest  litter. 

To  make  your  own  compost,  first  construct  an  enclosure 
(a  compost  bin)  out  of  loose  boards  or  fine-mesh  wire.  Fill  it 
with  a  variety  of  organic  waste  materials:  grass  clippings, 
shredded  autumn  leaves,  sawdust,  kitchen  scraps,  livestock 
manure,  and  even  a  little  garden  soil  to  insure  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  active  bacteria.  Make  sure  these  materials  are 
mixed  well  and  kept  moist,  but  not  sopping.  Soon  the  pile 


will  heat  up  —  that  means  our  little  bacteria  friends  are  hard 
at  work.  Turn  the  pile  every  few  days  to  allow  proper 
aeration  and  thorough  mixing.  Within  two  weeks  to  three 
months,  depending  on  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  mate- 
rials used,  the  pile  will  cool  off,  and  what  remains  is  mature 
compost.  Again,  your  gardening  guide  will  inform  you  of 
variations  of  this  technique  that  may  better  suit  your  needs, 
but  the  basic  procedure  is  outlined  here.  Use  compost  as  you 
would  any  garden  fertilizer,  only  apply  more  of  it.  You  can 
use  all  you  make  and  more.  Don't  worry  about  burning  your 
plants  by  over-fertilizing,  because  mature  compost  will  not 
harm  them. 

Once  your  plants  are  well-rooted  in  their  fertile  home,  the 
next  step  is  to  provide  a  thick  mulch  that  simulates  the 
litter  on  the  forest  floor.  The  range  of  materials  that  may  be 
used  is  wide,  so  utilize  what  is  most  economical  for  you.  You 
should  be  able  to  obtain  shredded  leaves,  old  hardwood 
sawdust,  straw  or  other  similar  material  for  free,  or  close  to 
it.  The  mulch  will  serve  your  garden  just  as  it  does  the  forest. 
It  will  keep  the  ground  cool  and  moist  during  hot,  dry 
weather.  It  almost  eliminates  weeding  chores  by  choking 
out  all  but  the  most  stubborn  of  that  lot.  As  it  slowly 
decomposes,  nutrients  will  be  released,  and  your  mulch 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  soil.  Additional  advantages 
include  a  clean,  dry  surface  for  melons,  squash,  and  low- 
hanging  tomatoes  to  rest  without  rotting,  and  clean,  dry 
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knees  on  your  jeans.  Remember  to  keep  the  mulch  thick.  Six 
to  eight  inches  is  good,  but  you'll  have  to  add  to  this  occa- 
sionally to  compensate  for  setting  and  decay. 

Most  of  the  leading  seed  companies  feature  a  wide  range 
of  resistant  vegetable  varieties.  The  pages  of  their  catalogs 
are  also  good  sources  for  insect  predators.  The  eggs  of  many 
of  these  garden  helpers  can  be  purchased  and  placed  in 
garden  communities  that  do  not  already  have  them.  A  small 
sunken  dish  of  water  and  abundant  hiding  places  will 
encourage  toads  to  inhabit  your  rows.  A  birdbath  and  some 
thick  shrubbery  will  attract  a  delightful  variety  of  feathered 
songsters  which  will  both  guard  your  vegetables  against 
marauding  insects  and  enrich  the  atmosphere  with  their 
music.  Most  of  these  creatures,  however,  are  sensitive  to 
chemical  pesticides.  Avoiding  the  use  of  these  compounds 
will  insure  the  overall  health  of  your  garden  community. 

Each  growing  season  will  bring  improved  soil,  more 
bountiful  harvests,  increased  diversity,  and  greater  satisfac- 
tion. As  your  soil  becomes  richer,  the  organic  content 
increases,  and  the  moisture  retention  improves,  you  will 
gain  yet  another  helpful  neighbor.  Each  spade-full  of  whole- 
some garden  soil  may  harbor  dozens  of  these  busy  workers. 
I'm  referring,  of  course,  to  the  common  earthworm.  Although 
taken  for  granted,  he  is  invaluable.  Under  the  cover  of  mulch 
he  is  han'  at  work  cultivating,  aerating,  and  loosening  the 
ground.  Each  worm  produces  his  weight  in  nutrient-rich 


castings  every  day.  He  and  his  kin  can  produce  a  whopping 
fifty  tons  or  more  of  high-nitrogen  fertilizer  per  acre  of  rich 
soil  in  one  year.  The  earthworm  is  only  one  of  many  exam- 
ples of  how  the  continuance  of  these  practices  can  enrich  our 
own  little  corners  of  the  world.  Working  against  the  teach- 
ings of  nature  usually  results  in  the  depletion  of  her  gifts,  but 
working  hand  in  hand  with  her  enables  us  to  not  only 
maintain  her  gifts,  but  to  nourish  and  replenish  them. 

We,  as  wildlife  enthusiasts,  are  all  occasional  victims  of 
the  "Ain't-Nature-Grand-Syndrome."  We  go  to  forests, 
fields,  and  waterways  to  enjoy  the  outdoors,  and  many  of  us 
go  a  step  farther  by  working  to  save  the  integrity  and  purity 
of  these  areas.  Yet  we  often  forget  that  our  efforts  can  be 
directed  to  our  own  properties  and  communities,  for  these 
lands  are  also  vital  parts  of  the  ecological  whole.  Why  not 
bring  our  causes  home  with  us  from  the  forests,  fields,  and 
waterways,  and  put  some  good,  sound  management  princi- 
ples to  work  right  in  our  own  backyards?  The  renowned 
naturalist,  Aldo  Leopold,  phrased  it  well  in  his  nature  essay. 
The  Round  River.  "Harmony  with  land  is  like  harmony  with 
a  friend;  you  cannot  cherish  his  right  hand  and  chop  off  his 
left."  That  idea,  written  by  Leopold  in  the  1940's,  is  crying 
even  louder  for  recognition  in  our  present  age. 

Gardens  should  be  good  for  wildlife,  because  wildlife  is 
certainly  good  for  gardens.  □ 
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CANVASBACK 
HUNTING: 
WHY  NOT? 


by  Robert  M.  Alison 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


It  is  one  of  those  perfect  late  fall  days.  The  nip  in  the  air 
predicts  the  icy  blast  of  winter.  Overhead,  thin  wisps  of 
silvery  clouds  are  strung  across  a  charcoal  sky,  speckled 
with  millions  of  twinkling  stars. 

With  the  practiced  hands  of  an  expert,  you  maneuver  the 
skiff  among  the  reeds,  along  one  vegatation-choked  channel 
after  another.  In  the  darkness,  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
hitting  a  deadhead  or  shoal.  You  do  not  worry  about  that, 
though.  You  know  every  square  inch  of  this  part  of  this  bay. 
You  have  hunted  here  for  years.  Your  father  hunted  here 
— and  his  father  before  him. 

Each  pondlet,  every  pool  brings  memories  of  some  past 
adventure.  As  you  stroke  along,  you  pass  the  spot  where 
you  dropped  your  first  canvasback.  You  were  15  years  old 
at  the  time.  You  recall  the  approving  look  on  your  father's 
face  when  you  had  retrieved  the  bird.  A  hint  of  a  smile 
flashes  across  your  face  as  you  think  about  if.  His  was  a  look 
you  will  never  forget. 

Just  as  the  first  faint  whisps  of  crimson  poke  above  the 
horizon,  you  pull  up  to  the  open  water  blind.  You  have 
hunted  for  many  years  at  this  very  spot.  You  pause  for  an 
instant  to  size  up  the  weather  conditions  that  will  prevail 
this  morning.  When  you  are  satisfied  that  the  wind  will  not 
shift  abruptly,  you  paddle  out  and  set  up  the  decoys.  You 
have  brought  along  100  in  all  —  mostly  20-year  old  master- 
pieces in  cedar,  works  of  art  carved  by  your  father's  skilled 
hands  many  years  ago.  Leaving  them  to  bob  invitingly  in 
the  wavelets,  you  conceal  the  boat  along  the  blind. 

The  amber  wedge  in  the  eastern  sky  intensifies  and 
enlarges.  Detail  is  more  distinct  now.  Here  and  there, 
patches  of  vegetation,  strangely  emerald-hued  in  this  light, 
punctuate  the  vast  imposing  bay  surface  like  clumps  of 
sagebrush  on  a  plain. 

Beyond  the  blocks,  a  pair  of  gulls  drift  past  on  silent 
wings  —  eerie  shadows  in  the  dimness. 

A  few  moments  later,  to  the  east,  the  sky  has  taken  on  a 
distinct  vermillion  tone.  In  the  dull  light,  you  can  see  the  tops 
of  the  reeds  swaying  gently  in  unison,  caught  by  the  soft 
breath  of  the  southerly  breeze. 

You  squint  across  the  bay,  glimpsing  the  far  shore  to  the 
north.  Every  once  in  a  while,  your  muscles  tense  and 
your  eyes  zero  in  on  some  moving  object.  Each  time,  your 
heart  seems  to  skip  a  beat  in  anticipation.  But  they  are  only 
gulls  and  loons. 

Suddenly,  you  focus  on  a  dozen  or  so  dark  forms  swerv- 
ing toward  you  from  far  over  a  distant  rush  meadow.  From 
their  chunky  forms  and  rapid  wing  beats,  you  know  at  once 
they  are  canvasbacks.  They  are  as  familiar  to  you  as  the  sun 
or  moon. 

Instinctively,  you  crouch  down.  Before  you  are  aware  that 
your  brain  has  given  the  command,  your  hand  flashes  out. 
Your  fingers  wrap  themselves  around  the  stock  of  your 
shotgun.  Deep  in  your  chest  cavity,  your  heart  pounds,  your 
whole  frame  rocking  with  each  beat  as  if  shaken  by  a 
tremor.  Your  hands  are  trembling  ever  so  slightly.  Every 
nerve,  each  muscle,  every  cell  in  your  body  is  put  on  alert. 

Your  eyes  are  glued  to  those  on-coming  birds.  You  can 


make  out  14  in  all.  Well  beyond  the  decoys,  they  bank 
steeply,  the  grey  of  their  scapulars  punctuated  by  the  royal 
blue  water  back-drop.  They  come  straight  in.  For  what 
seems  an  eternity,  they  float  in  the  air,  just  out  of  range. 
They  slice  over  the  crests  of  the  wavelets,  then  set  their 
wings. 

Just  as  they  begin  to  lower  their  feet,  you  jump  to  your  feet 
and  fire  without  hesitation.  The  stillness  of  the  morning  is 
shattered  by  three  blasts  in  rapid  succession.  A  dozen  sets  of 
wings  beat  the  air  frantically.  In  a  twinkling,  the  birds  are 
gone.  When  it  is  all  over,  two  are  floating  on  the  water 
— both  drakes. 

Somehow,  you  feel  you  have  accomplished  a  great  feat. 
Your  body  seems  overwhelmed  by  a  sort  of  exhilaration. 
Blood  is  surging  through  your  arteries,  even  as  you  go  out  to 
pick  up  the  prizes.  As  you  lift  them  respectfully  into  the 
canoe,  you  experience  a  delicious  feeling  of  satisfaction.  You 
hurry  back  to  the  blind.  You  know  another  flock  will  soon 
be  coming  in. 

Back  Bay  1980?  Hardly! 

A  scenario  such  as  this  could  have  taken  place  there  30 
years  ago,  or  even  20  years  ago,  when  the  canvasback 
hunting  tradition  was  still  alive  and  well.  That  was  before 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  singled  out  the  canvas- 
back for  special  attention.  The  resulting  regulations  have  all 
but  killed  canvasback  hunting  in  Virginia. 

Managers  seen  to  think  canvasbacks  are  in  trouble.  They 
perceive  a  drastic  canvasback  population  decline.  The 
states  that  have  suffered  most  from  the  resulting  lost  recrea- 
tion are  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina.  It  was  in 
these  states  that  the  tradition  of  hunting  the  birds  was  so 
firmly  entrenched.  People  had  hunted  them  there  for  centur- 
ies. That  was  where  hunters  prided  themselves  in  their 
great  collections  of  canvasback  decoys.  It  was  where  can- 
vasback hunting  had  become  much  more  than  sport.  It  had 
been  honed  to  a  fine  art. 

But  when  the  crunch  came,  it  was  not  all  American  hun- 
ters who  were  asked  to  stop  hunting  canvasbacks.  Only  a 
few  were  singled  out  —  the  canvasback  hunters  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  North  Carolina. 

When  people  began  to  be  concerned  about  the  status  of 
the  bird  in  North  America,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
hatched  a  curious  plan.  It  did  not  actually  close  the  season 
on  canvasbacks.  It  did  the  next  best  thing.  It  established  an 
open  season  where  there  were  few  canvasbacks  —  and 
closed  the  season  everywhere  else.  The  idea  was  to  permit 
hunters  in  states  where  canvasbacks  were  rare  to  shoot 
them  "in  error"!  The  magnificent  canvasback,  the  bird  of 
legend  and  fireside  yarns,  was  reduced  to  the  pitiful  level  of 
a  mistake  bird.  At  the  same  time,  canvasback  hunters  with 
years  of  experience  were  told  to  go  hunt  something  else. 

The  plan  rewarded  those  who  did  not  know  better  than  to 
shoot  a  canvasback  —  perhaps  thinking  it  was  a  scaup  or 
mallard  —  while  penalizing  those  who  could  tell  the  differ- 
ence. It  penalized  competence  and  rewarded  incompetence. 
It  was  a  distasteful  plan.  Somehow,  it  was  put  into  effect 
anyway. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Diving  Uuck  Committee  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Flyway  at  the  time,  I  opposed  the  plan.  Others  opposed  it, 
as  well.  We  argued  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  canvasback  hunt 
at  all,  those  who  had  a  tradition  in  hunting  them  should 
enjoy  a  certain  priority.  If  anyone  had  a  right  to  benefit,  they 
did.  If  there  were  to  be  an  open  season  at  all,  it  should  be  in 
the  canvasback  areas  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina  where  hunters  appreciate  the  value  of  the  birds, 
can  recognize  them  in  flight,  and  distinguish  between  males 
and  females.  In  the  interest  of  preserving  culture,  of  support- 
ing tradition,  we  fought  for  the  canvasback  hunters  of  those 
states. 

We  argued  for  a  traditional  hunt  until  we  were  out  of 
breath.  What  we  got  was  "area  closure"  —  a  technique 
which  opens  to  canvasback  hunting  all  Atlantic  Flyway 
counties  where  fewer  than  a  pre-determined  number  of  the 
birds  had  been  shot  on  the  average  over  the  years,  and 
closing  the  remainder  to  canvasback  hunting. 

Confused?  We  were,  too. 

What  area  closure  did  was  to  close  the  season  where  there 
were  canvasbacks  and  open  it  everywhere  there  were  sup- 
posed to  be  few  or  none.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  an  open  season 
on  them  in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  or  the  rugged 
bays  of  Maine.  That  was  how  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
wanted  to  play  the  game  of  canvasback  management.  So 
long  as  the  great  concentration  areas  were  closed  off,  the 
bureaucrats  were  happy. 

Of  course,  we  should  remember  that  by  that  time,  the 
federal  government  had  become  keenly  aware  that  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  were  focused  on  its  attempts  to  manage  can- 
vasbacks prudently.  Any  mistake  would  be  fatal.  Its  credi- 
bility was  at  stake.  But  it  could  not  afford  to  close  the  season 
on  canvasbacks  either,  for  fear  of  never  getting  it  opened 
again. 

What  had  not  been  foreseen  was  that  area  closure 
resulted  in  an  unacceptibly  high  mortality  in  adult  female 
canvasbacks. 

The  birds  do  not  breed  well  until  they  are  at  least  two 
years  old.  That  means  that  the  most  valuable  segment  of  the 
population  is  the  older  adult  females.  The  older  the  bird,  the 
more  successfully  it  breeds.  Thus,  the  future  status  of  the 
bird  depends  on  the  adult  female  contingent  in  the  popula- 
tion. At  all  cost,  they  must  be  protected.  Males  and  juvenile 
females  are  expendable.  The  adult  females  are  not.  If  any 
canvasbacks  might  be  hunted,  it  would  be  proper  to  take  the 
males  and  juvenile  females.  Chesapeake  and  Back  Bay  bas- 
ins wintering  canvasback  populations  are  predominantly 
males. 

Area  closure  killed  off  too  many  adult  females.  They 
choose  to  frequent  the  out-of-the-way  places  where 
open  seasons  were  in  effect.  For  some  reason,  they  avoid  the 
traditional  congregation  spots.  So  it  was  discovered  that  the 
very  birds  that  had  to  be  protected  were  the  most  vulnerable 
under  area  closure. 

When  that  discovery  was  made,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  blushed.  II  lost  no  time  in  coming  up  with  a  new 
scheme,  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  which  were  formulated  by  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  Council. 


At  a  meeting  of  that  council  two  years  ago,  the  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  delegations  combined  to  request  a 
"traditional  canvasback  season"  favoring  those  places  steeped 
in  the  tradition  of  hunting  the  birds. 

Some  federal  and  state  personnel  gagged  at  the  prospect. 
Others  gasped.  But,  the  motion  somehow  scr&ped  through. 

In  its  present  form,  the  recommendation  would  open  the 
season  in  traditional  areas  with  a  daily  bag  limit  of  four 
male  birds.  Presumably,  the  limit  was  set  so  high  as  to  make 
the  season  attractive  to  hunters.  After  all,  who  wants  to  set 
up  for  canvasbacks  with  a  bag  limit  of  one  bird? 

But,  when  the  limit  was  one  bird  daily  a  few  years  ago,  the 
U.S.  kill  was  as  high  as  managers  wanted  to  see  it.  With  a 
daily  limit  of  four  birds,  it  is  possible  that  too  many  canvas- 
backs will  be  taken  in  some  years.  Of  course,  if  very  few  of 
them  are  adult  females,  it  might  not  matter.  But  only  an 
experimental  season  or  two  with  a  lower  bag  limit  will  tell 
us  that. 

In  1980,  prairie  droughts  cut  down  canvasback  produc- 
tion. The  population  in  the  fall  of  1980  is  off  as  a  result. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  the  canvasback  population  has 
fluctuated  widely.  There  have  been  periods  of  great  abun- 
dance. There  have  also  been  others  of  scarcity.  The  latter 
have,  quite  naturally,  followed  upon  the  heels  of  prairie 
droughts  —  since  the  birds  cannot  breed  without  water.  The 
droughts  are  natural  events,  necessary  for  the  aeration  and 
rejuvenation  of  pond  bottoms.  The  fluctuations  are  there- 
fore also  natural. 

The  fact  that  the  1980  canvasback  breeding  population 
was  688,000  birds,  well  above  the  20-year  average  of 
550,000,  should  be  encouraging.  It  is  the  eighth-highest  total 
on  record.  The  birds  just  are  not  that  poorly  off. 

In  any  event,  the  plan  for  a  traditional  hunt  was  shelved. 
In  1981,  it  might  be  dusted  off  and  re-examined. 

In  theory,  it  is  proper.  But  we  should  not  carry  a  good 
thing  too  far. 

It  is  one  thing  to  justly  reward  Virginians.  It  is  another  to 
smother  them  in  kindness  —  to  the  possible  detriment  of  the 
resource. 

I  do  not  believe  canvasbacks  should  be  "mistake  birds." 
Hunters  should  not  make  mistakes.  Canvasbacks  should  be 
treasured  trophies.  And  a  daily  bag  of  four  cheapens  the 
value  of  the  bird.  A  daily  bag  limit  of  one,  or  perhaps  two  at 
the  most,  might  be  more  appropriate  to  the  bird's  image. 

When  it  comes  down  to  the  basics,  we  can  formulate  any 
laws  we  want.  We  can  penalize  hunters.  We  can  condemn 
agricultural  practices.  We  might  even  try  to  outlaw  droughts. 
But  the  future  of  the  canvasback  will  depend  on  just  one 
thing:  the  strength  of  the  adult  female  component  of  the 
flock.  Management  strategies  must  preserve  those  impor- 
tant birds.  And  the  state  of  Virginia  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  that  very  significant  aspect  of  waterfowl  man- 
agement. Right  from  the  start,  it  had  the  support  of  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  Now 
others  have  been  converted,  as  well. 

In  the  near  future,  we  hope  that  Virginia  waterfowlers 
will  benefit  from  these  efforts  on  their  behalf.  □ 
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I  was  sitting  in  a  waterfowl  blind  on  the 
Pamunkey  River  with  New  Kent  County  Game 
Warden  Jim  Taylor.  Not  much  was  flying  on  a 
crisp,  sunny,  calm  January  day,  so  our  conver- 
sation was  varied:  we  talked  about  food,  where 
the  ducks  were,  money,  and  back  to  food.  Then 
Jim  mentioned  that  he  knew  of  a  sportsman 
whom  he  felt  was  a  very  interesting  and  know- 
ledgeable man.  We  made  plans  to  meet  some- 
time in  spring,  and  late  April  found  me  follow- 
ing Jim  through  Providence  Forge  to  the  home  of 
"Jeff'  Jefferson  on  the  Chickahominy  River. 
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Jeff  Jefferson  is  one  of  tlie  most  refreshing  personalities  I 
have  run  into  in  many  years.  Jeff  was  waiting  patiently  for 
us,  a  short,  silver-haired,  brown-skinned  man  —  a  healthy 
looking  man  at  age  sixty-three.  He  greeted  us  with  calloused 
hands  and  a  ready  smile  that  could  have  been  the  model  for 
a  tooth  paste  ad.  We  sat  down  on  some  old  row  boats  and,  as 
so  many  conversations  start,  talked  about  weather,  how  the 
fishing  was,  water  levels,  and  other  topics. 

Jeff,  a  full-blooded  Pamunkey  Indian,  has  lived  on  the 
Chickahominy  since  1932.  He  recalled  that,  as  a  young  boy, 
he  used  to  catch  bullfrogs  at  night  and  shoot  snakes  during 
the  day.  Snakes  were  so  numerous  back  then,  he  remembers 
seeing  a  "sapling  the  thickness  of  a  beer  can  bent  to  the 
water  by  the  weight  of  sunning  snakes."  There  aren't  as 
many  now.  "Raccoons,  high-water  and  people"  are  not  com- 
patible with  snakes,  he  reflects. 

As  a  boy,  he  learned  to  catch  song  birds  in  winter  using  a 
deadfall  or  dropboard.  When  his  parents  found  out  he  was 
"sporthunting,"  he  was  reprimanded  and  told  to  stop.  How- 
ever, times  were  tough  in  those  days  and  Jeff  still  feels  that  it 
was  not  a  serious  offense  as  long  as  the  birds  were  utilized 
for  food.  Few  people  today  realize  that  many  song  birds  are 
quite  palatable  and  were  used  as  a  food  source  in  the  past. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  river  people  depended  heavily  on 
commercial  fishing  for  their  livelihood.  This  was  before 
the  dam  took  the  tides  away.  Jeff  recalls  the  days  when  2,500 
to  3,000  shad  and  up  to  60,000  herring  could  be  taken  in  a 
single  day  by  haul  seining.  It  was  hard  work.  The  360-yard 
haul  seine  was  stretched  out  by  boat  from  land  and  took  six 
men  to  handle  it.  People  came  from  Buckingham,  Powhatan 
and  other  points  for  miles  around,  and  "loaded  15,000  to 
20,000  herring  in  a  truck  for  their  whole  neighborhoods,"  Jeff 
related.  "The  excess,"  Jeff  said,  "was  given  to  the  Salvation 
Army  —  sometimes  as  many  as  30,000  fish!"  The  herring 
were  often  so  thick,  "you  could  hear  them  on  the  surface"  on 
a  quiet  night  as  their  dorsals  broke  water. 

Jeff  remembers  too,  how  he  and  his  buddies  could  troll  a 
"kidney  spoon"  —  an  old,  feathered,  spinning  bait  —  from 
his  home  to  Weber's  or  Windsor  Shade's  Landing  and  catch 
20  to  30  pike,  bass  or  perch.  "Today,"  Jeff  says,  "you  can't  get 
that  many  trolling  to  England."  With  the  dam  blocking  up 
the  tides  in  1943,  the  river  was  ruined  for  commercial  fishing 
and  sports  angling  began  picking  up,  giving  Jeff  and  other 
river  people  a  new  way  of  earning  a  living.  Renting  boats, 
selling  bait  and  tackle  and  guiding  sustained  the  old  com- 
mercial fishermen  as  the  Chickahominy  became  one  of  the 
more  popular  fishing  spots  in  the  east.  "In  the  late  1940's  and 
the  1950's,  you'd  have  to  get  your  boat  rented  by  5:00  a.m.,  or 
you'd  miss  out,"  according  to  Jeff. 

He  laughed  as  he  recalled  the  first  single  cylinder  out- 
board moving  across  the  water  at  a  snail's  pace  and  how  the 
operator  shut  it  off  as  he  approached  another  boat.  The 
gentleman  angler  rowed  past  the  anchored  angler  until  a 
considerable  distance  past  him.  He  then  restarted  the  nosiy 
contraption  and  continued  on  down  river.  We  all  agreed  that 


people  generally  do  not  show  each  other  that  kind  of  cour- 
tesy anymore. 
Jeff  lives  about  two  miles  above  the  dam  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy and  was  not  affected  by  the  kepone  ban.  The  area 
produces  good  catches  of  bluegills,  bass,  pickerel,  crappies 
and  a  few  shell  crackers.  Brim  reach  sizes  of  I'A  pounds, 
crappies  2  to  2V2  pounds,  bass  up  to  11  pounds  and  winter 
pickerel  up  to  6  pounds.  Jeff  recommends  using  minnows 
from  October  through  January;  trolling  in  March  and  April; 
and  still-fishing  with  live  bait  or  fly-casting  in  summer. 

Jeff  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  complaining  kind  —  he  takes 
everything  in  stride  —  yet  he  isn't  afraid  of  voicing  his 
opinions.  He  doesn't  think  much  of  size  limits  in  a  lake  with 
good  natural  reproduction.  He  feels  the  real  "sportsman  will 
throw  undersize  fish  back,  while  others  will  purposely  rip 
hooks  out  in  anger  before  throwing  them  back, "  thus  defeat- 
ing the  intentions  of  the  size  limit  law.  He  felt  too,  that  "bass 
should  be  protected  through  spawning  time."  He  recalls  how 
"years  ago,  with  the  season  opening  in  June,  there  was  also 
an  excitement  in  anticipation  of  the  opening.  All-year-round 
fishing  has  made  it  less  exciting." 

Jeffs  opinion  of  game  wardens?  They  are  "good  fellows." 
He  was  especially  high  in  his  praise  for  retired  New  Kent 
County  Game  Warden,  Bob  Griffith,  calling  him  "one  of  the 
finest  men  in  the  county."  Jeff  added,  "I  don't  care  how  good 
you  are  —  someone's  going  to  call  you  a  son-of-a-gun  and 
even  if  you're  a  son-of-a-gun,  someone's  going  to  call  you  a 
prince."  The  wit  and  wisdom  of  this  simple,  ordinary  man  of 
the  outdoors  was  indeed  delightful. 

Jeff  has  been  happily  married  for  36  years  though  he  says 
"it  seems  like  six  months."  His  wife  can  trap  beaver  and 
raccoon  and  clean  most  game;  "anything  to  help  me,  she's 
right  on  it!"  They  have  three  children,  now  grown  and  on 
their  own.  Ron  is  34,  Marie  31.  John,  the  youngest  at  25,  is  a 
U.S  Marine  and  served  embassy  duty  —  first  in  the  Sudan, 
then  in  Paris,  France.  He's  back  in  the  states  now  for  a  knee 
operation. 

Trapping  is  what  Jeff  enjoys  more  than  anything  now. 
He's  able  to  make  a  little  income  from  it  to  supplement 
his  boat  rental  and  bait  business.  He  doesn't  hunt  anymore: 
it's  "not  the  same  —  I  don't  feel  safe  anymore." 

Jeff  has  such  a  lively,  friendly  personality  that  I'm  con- 
vinced he  operates  his  boat  livery  out  of  pleasure  to  please 
people,  as  much  as  to  make  a  living.  There  are  very  few 
outdoorsmen  around  who  are  willing  to  share  their  love  and 
interest  of  the  outdoors  with  those  who  are  just  getting 
interested.  "Jeff  Jefferson  is  one  of  them.  He  says  he  has 
"had  the  pleasure  of  dealing  with  some  mighty  fine  people. . . 
mighty  fine"  and  has  always  tried  to  "treat  others  the  way  he 
would  like  to  be  treated." 

I  can't  say  I  know  Jeff  Jefferson  very  well.  I've  met  and 
talked  to  him  one  time.  While  others  know  him  and  vouch 
for  his  character,  I  have  to  judge  from  our  only  meeting.  To 
use  Jeffs  own  reasoning,  he  may  be  a  son-of-a-gun,  but  he 
sure  seems  like  a  prince!  □ 
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Visitors  can  participate  in  outdoor  education  programs  to  gel  the 

most  out  of  the  park  (bclowj:  a  bridge  provides  occess  to  the 

wilderness  park  from  the  road  (right) 


Last  year  Richmond  celebrated  its  two  hundredth  year  as 
Virginia's  capital  and  of  course,  it's  a  well  known  fact 
that  this  beautiful  old  city,  so  rich  in  culture,  has  an  impor- 
tant human  history.  Not  everyone  realizes,  however,  that 
Richmond  also  has  a  natural  history  worth  bragging  about. 

Last  October,  Richmond  commemorated  its  natural  herit- 
age as  it  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  city's  most 
natural  park  —  James  River  Park  —  which  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  metropolis  along  the  tumultous  rapids.  The 
main  body  of  the  park  consists  of  approximately  3.50  acres 
of  wooded  river  banks  and  islands,  stretched  along  four 
miles  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  rapids  of  the  James, 
along  with  the  unique  geology,  animal  and  plant  life  of  the 
river  banks  and  bed,  an;  precious  resources. 

It  is  appropriate  that  during  this  anniversary  year  the 
City  Council  hired  Ral{)h  R.  White,  the  first  full-time  natu- 
ralist for  James  River  Park.  This  action  will  help  conserve 
the  natural  aspects  of  this  exceptional  park  by  switching  its 
focus  from  purely  recreational  to  educational  as  well. 
White's  role  is  to  enlighten  lh(!  public  about  the  fascinating 
plant  and  animal  species  living  here,  the  ecological  impor- 
tance of  the  flood  plain  in  which  the  park  is  situated,  and  the 


intriguing  human  history  associated  with  the  river  rapids. 
And  it  is  White  who  organized  the  celebration  of  the  park's 
tenth  anniversary  last  fall. 

For  those  who  relish  the  spiritual  balm  wilderness  can 
bring,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  a  piec:e  of  wildness  so 
close  at  hand.  To  leave  behind  the  billboards,  gas  stations 
and  asphalt  of  Route  1  or  Forest  Hill  Avenue  and  within 
minutes  find  oneself  alone,  hiking  a  secluded  trail  in  a  deep 
woods  brings  unexpected  refreshment  to  mind  and  body. 
One  feels  a  bit  unreal,  a  little  like  Dorothy  opening  the  door 
to  her  familiar  old  farmhouse  and  finding  the  Land  of  Ozon 
the  other  side. 

And  like  the  Land  of  Oz,  this  park  holds  some  sharp 
contrasts.  In  the  peaceful  wooded  areas  are  hugh  tulip 
poplars,  oak  and  pine  trees,  brilliant  wildflowers,  and  excel- 
lent spots  for  birdwatching  and  enjoying  the  peace  and 
quiet.  Here,  smack-dab  in  the  middle  of  the  concrete  and 
clamor  of  a  major  city  is  a  serene  forest,  a  home  for  beaver, 
deer,  hawks,  owls,  osprey,  songbirds  and  a  myriad  of  less 
spectacular  creatures. 

And  for  those  seeking  more  social  pleasures,  the  sunny 
granite  rocks  provide  in  summer  as  heavy  a  concentration  of 
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frolickinj^  young  people  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
Richmond  area. 

Contrasting  with  both  the  quiet  woods  and  seasonal 
crowds,  the  wild  river  rushes  by.  The  rocks  of  the  rapids 
have  stymied  travel  upstream  through  this  section  of  the 
river  for  centuries.  The  rapids  led  to  the  founding  of  Rich- 
mond at  this  location,  and  the  building  of  the  ill-fated 
Kanahwa  Canal  on  the  north  bank. 

Today,  for  those  hearty  souls  who  canoe,  raft  or  kayak 
down  the  rapids,  many  thrills  are  waiting.  The  river 
drops  about  105  feet  on  its  passage  through  the  city  and  the 
current  can  be  very  swift  and  cold.  This  water  is  considered 
the  best  stretch  of  urban  white  water  in  the  United  States. 
The  rapids  are  especially  exciting  in  early  spring  when  the 
river  swells  with  run-off.  Richmond's  commercial  rafting 
company,  fames  River  Experiences,  which  does  a  fine  job  of 
introducing  people  safely  to  the  rapids,  is  the  only  profes- 
sional rafting  company  operating  in  a  metropolitan  area  in 
the  '  'orld. 

The  beauty  of  the  forest  and  breathtaking  white  water  are 
great  assets  for  residents  of  the  city  and  the  Commonwealth. 
However,  James  River  Park  is  of  singular  value  to  Virginia 


for  a  more  scientific  reason.  Here  lies  a  botanical  microcosm, 
where  plant  species  from  both  northern  and  southern  cli- 
mates grow  beside  those  species  washed  down  from  the 
western  regions  of  the  state  in  flood  waters.  As  wildflower 
expert  Newton  H.  Ancarrow  noted  in  David  Ryan's  out- 
standing book.  The  Fails  of  the  James  (1975),  "The  flood- 
plains  of  the  Falls  present  an  exceptional  botanical  show- 
case for  the  city.  They  cannot  be  equaled  or  reproduced 
— they  are  something  that  only  nature  can  provide  —  and  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  more  different  kinds  of  flowers 
may  be  found  in  this  area  than  in  any  other  of  equal  size  in 
the  Commonwealth"  (pg.  56). 

The  natural  vegetation  here  is  visually  appealing.  And 
along  the  banks  the  plants  are  well-adapted  for  surviving 
the  drastic  changes  in  environment  which  occur  during 
flooding.  It  has  been  demonstrated  during  recent  major 
floods  that  the  natural  vegetation  is  better  able  to  impede 
erosion  than  are  many  man-made  structures.  Fortunately, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  preserve  these  species  in  the  park. 

Although  situated  at  the  core  of  the  city,  prior  to  1970, 
much  of  the  land  in  James  River  Park  had  been  undeve- 
loped for  decades,  allowing  natural  species  to  take  over. 
Active  granite  quarries,  iron  works,  grist  mills,  mills  for 
grinding  bones  into  fertilizers  and  a  saw  mill  were  once 
located  here.  Much  of  the  land  has  been  owned  by  the 
railroad  since  the  1800's,  and  today  the  tracks  occupy  a  long 
stretch  of  property  within  the  park.  But  the  quarries,  mills 
and  railroad  buildings  were  abandoned  long  ago. 

Through  past  generations,  fishermen  and  hometown 
explorers  have  enjoyed  the  river  banks,  the  boulders  and  the 
quiet  pools  of  the  fall  line.  But  for  the  most  part,  relatively 
few  folks  ventured  into  the  area. 

In  the  late  1960's,  there  were  pressures  to  develop  the  area 
for  residential  and  commercial  uses  and  a  group  of  con- 
cerned Richmonders  convinced  the  city  to  create  James 
River  Park.  Since  the  park  was  established  in  October  of 
1970  (with  funds  from  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  City 
of  Richmond),  recreation  has  been  its  primary  focus.  The 
railway  fence  and  tracks  are  now  crossed  by  two  pedestrian 
bridges,  and  several  delightful  hiking  trails  explore  field  and 
forest  habitats.  Several  parking  lots  provide  access  to  the 
trails  and  rocks. 

Even  though  there  has  been  this  minor  development  for 
recreational  purposes,  the  area  remains  quite  natural.  As 
Ralph  White  expresses  it,  "There  are  major  differences 
between  all  the  other  major  city  parks  and  this  one.  This  is  a 
place  where  wildlife  is  just  about  equal  to  people  in  impor- 
tance. In  all  the  other  parks,  people  come  first." 

■^alph  White  is  adding  a  new  dimension  to  Richmond's 
"wilderness"  park  with  his  imaginative  educational  pro- 
grams. White  came  to  Richmond  from  interpretive  work  in 
the  National  Parks.  He  is  an  individualist  with  a  real  knack 
for  involving  park  visitors,  especially  children,  in  explora- 
tions of  the  natural  world.  He  believes  that  people  learn  best 
through  the  discoveries  they  make  on  their  own;  his  job  is  to 
create  the  opportunities  for  these  discoveries. 

"When  times  get  hard,  travel  becomes  expensive  and 
people  will  be  confined  more  and  more  to  urban  areas  for 
iheir  recreation.  This  is  as  near  to  wilderness  as  a  great 
nurnb^r  of  inner-city  youth  may  get,"  White  emphasizes. 

"In  a  time  of  increasing  technology,  where  problems  of 
pollutiran  and  misuse  of  the  environment  are  becoming  more 
and  more  evident  and  the  impact  is  heavier,  it  becomes  of 
prime  importance  to  let  people  know  what  a  natural  ecosys- 
tem is  all  about  and  what  effects  misuse  has.  And  in  order  to 
do  these  things,  in  order  to  reach  out  to  people,  you  have  to 
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have  a  naturalist,  an  interpreter." 

Since  Richmond's  Maymont  Park  already  has  a  nature 
education  program  underway,  one  may  ask,  "Why 
another  nature  program?"  The  truth  is  that  James  River 
Park  is  providing  under  White's  direction  an  educational 
program  which  is  quite  unique. 

White  explains,  "Maymont  functions  largely  within  the 
confines  of  their  Nature  Center  —  and  they  do  fine  work,  but 
Maymont  is  a  manicured,  unnatural  environment,  while 
James  River  Park  is  a  field  study  area.  The  Pony  Pasture  in 
this  park,  for  instance,  is  an  area  especially  suited  for  stu- 
dents from  V.C.U.  for  ornithological  research,  entomology, 
plant  taxonomy.  It  is  the  area  for  a  number  of  wildflower 
and  fern  species.  The  type  species  of  these  particular  plants 
were  identified  in  this  area." 

The  series  of  outreach  programs  White  has  designed  for 
James  River  Park  extends  to  casual  visitors,  school  groups, 
families,  summer  camps  and  elderly  and  handicapped  vis- 
itors. Field  trips,  covering  the  topics  of  geology,  wildflowers, 
trees,  nature  at  night,  and  the  ecology  of  a  floodplain  are 
highlighted. 

White  is  particularly  excited  about  the  programs  he  is 
initiating  for  people  with  special  handicaps.  "We  have  pro- 
grams that  are  reaching  out  to  unique  groups  such  as  the 
'River  Awareness  Day'  for  visually-impaired  visitors  held 
here  in  early  June,"  he  explains.  "This  will  hopefully  encour- 
age more  handicapped  people  to  use  the  park.  These  particu- 
lar individuals  studied  the  effects  of  the  river  on  rocks  and 
plants,  and  the  experience  culminated  with  a  white  water 
raft  trap  on  an  easier  section  of  the  river,  with  the  help  of 
Sierra  Club  volunteers." 

There  are  some  persistent  water  pollution  problems  in 
James  River  Park,  although  the  river  is  cleaner  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago.  Noise  pollution,  in  the  form  of  traffic 
noise  and  the  blare  of  radios,  can  be  an  annoyance  in  the 
Pony  Pasture  area.  Broken  glass  and  other  litter  remain  an 
ugly  hazard  for  the  visitors  and  animal  life. 

White  has  begun  tackling  the  more  obvious  problems, 
such  as  litter  and  graffiti.  "My  personal  desire  is  to  cut  down 
on  injury  due  to  glass,"  he  says.  "I  recognize  it's  very  difficult 
to  stop  consumption  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  park 
— but  we  can  cut  down  on  the  glass  portion.  The  aluminum 
is  valuable;  people  are  already  picking  it  up.  And  we've 
started  an  aluminum  recycling  program  in  the  park.  Now 
let's  get  rid  of  the  stuff  that  hurts  people." 

White  is  also  concerned  with  preserving  the  wild  animals 
living  the  area.  "I've  noticed  some  destruction  of  wildlife,"  he 
says.  "There  is  a  great  fear  of  snakes  so  the  little  creatures 
get  killed.  Actually,  there  are  no  poisonous  snakes  in  the 
park  —  no  water  moccasins  or  rattlesnakes.  Once  in  a  while 
we  will  get  a  copperhead,  which  is  not  that  dangerous  an 
animal." 

A  recent  city  budget  cut  will  aggravate  some  maintenance 
problems  in  the  park.  But  White  is  in  a  position  to  develop 
some  creative  methods  for  coping  with  these  concerns  and 
saving  the  city  money  at  the  same  time. 

"We  are  using  volunteers  to  assist  with  maintenance.  This 
can  be  an  eye-opening  experience  for  young  people,"  White 
says.  "I'm  pleased  to  say  that  even  in  this  short  time,  twenty 
honor  students  came  in  and  repaired  a  major  section  of  two 
washouts  along  the  Buttermill  Trail.  Scout  groups  have 
been  cleaning  graffiti  off  the  rocks  —  graffiti  is  a  serious 
problem.  There  will  be  a  group  of  Girl  Scouts  cleaning  up 
along  the  edges  of  the  fences.  These  are  all  things  that  the 
existing  maintenance  crew  has  not  been  able  to  do." 

White  hopes  eventually  to  reeducate  the  abusers  of  the 
park  who  deface  the  area  through  littering  and  vandal- 


ism. These  issues  are  emphasized  on  his  nature  walks  and 
participants  help  clean  up  litter  as  they  hike. 

White  has  plans  to  expand  his  program  through  projects 
involving  the  Richmond  Public  Schools. 

"Environmental  education  is  absolutely  crucial,"  he  em- 
phasizes. "People  have  to  realize  what  they  do  to  themselves 
when  they  harm  the  environment.  And  it's  only  through 
education  that  we  can  learn  these  things." 

White's  own  interest  in  conservation  began  while  he  was 
serving  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Thailand.  Working  in  public 
health  he  saw  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  dropping 
as  a  direct  result  of  their  deteriorating  environment.  Later, 
White  set  up  a  nature  education  program  in  Thailand. 

Back  in  the  United  States,  he  received  training  at  the 
Aullwood  Audubon  Society  Nature  Center  in  Dayton,  Ohio 
and  elsewhere.  White  praises  the  teaching  approach  em- 
phasized by  Audubon  and  emulates  this  method  in  his  work 
in  Richmond.  "This  is  an  excellent  training  program  —  they 
have  the  best  training  techniques  of  anybody,  period!" 
exclaims  White. 

"Audubon  strongly  supports  discovery-learning,  hands- 
on  learning,"  he  states.  "You  don't  give  people  information. 
You  give  people  cues,  and  then  you  allow  people  to  see, 
touch  and  smell  and  come  up  with  the  answers  themselves. 
People  don't  like  to  be  told  things.  One,  it  makes  them  feel  a 
little  inferior;  and  two,  they  don't  remember  it,  anyway.  You 
only  remember  when  you  discover  something  yourself. 
People's  eyes  light  up,  they  remember,  and  then  they  can't 
wait  to  get  a  chance  to  tell  somebody  else.  This  kind  of 
'multiplier  effect'  education  is  where  it's  really  at.  And  that's 
what  Audubon  excels  at." 

There  are  some  environmentalists  who  feel  the  area 
occupied  by  James  River  Park  should  have  been  left 
undisturbed.  They  feel  opening  it  to  the  public  and  to  man- 
agement by  the  city  will  eventually  destroy  the  natural 
species.  But  White  sees  another  side  to  this  argument. 

Says  White,  "The  feeling  by  some  that  it  would  be  nice  if 
there  were  no  park  at  all  brings  with  it  the  flip  side  of  the 
human-use  issue  —  which  would  be  that  if  there  were  no 
park  here  the  area  could  be  developed  for  industry  or  private 
housing.  We  might  lose  it  for  good  that  way.  This  area  was 
used  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  park  before  1970  and  what 
James  River  Park  did  was  to  formalize  that. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  this  park  can't  conserve  species  if 
we  use  the  right  management  techniques.  And  I  believe  that 
while  the  park  will  never  be  pristine,  it  can  be  managed  in  a 
successful  fashion  to  conserve  both  animals  and  plants." 

There  have  always  been  advocates  for  wilderness.  Often 
in  the  past,  these  people  have  been  viewed  as  extremists  by 
the  mainstream  of  society.  But  since  the  mid-1960's,  Ameri- 
cans have  developed  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  wil- 
derness. As  humankind  becomes  even  more  enlightened 
about  the  positive  role  the  natural  environment  plays  in 
maintaining  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  health  of 
people,  pockets  of  wilderness,  especially  those  like  James 
River  Park  which  are  preserved  in  an  urban  locale,  will  be 
valued  to  an  increasing  extent. 

James  River  Park  is  an  outstanding  resource  for  the  state 
of  Virginia.  And  Ralph  White's  influence  will  lead  to  a 
heightened  interest  among  Virginians  in  preserving  the 
region  for  recreational,  educational  and  ecological  purposes. 
Indeed,  Richmond's  own  wilderness  park  may  one  day 
become  as  treasured  a  monument  to  the  height  of  the  city's 
civilization  as  are  the  man-made  mcmuinents  which  com- 
memorate her  significant  human  history.  D 
/on  Robertson  is  (he  Director  of  Education  for  the  Virginia 
Division  of  Litter  Control. 
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Personalties 


by  Francis  N.  Satterlee 


Left  to  n^ht.  Litllvlun  iiurni^s,  C.hinrwnn  of  (he 
Lunenburg  (;oun(y  Board  of  Supervisors,  Ion 
Cookty.  Richord  Thonius.  Vice  Chairman  of  fhe 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  Richard  H.  Cross. 
Assistonl  Direclor  of  (he  Virsinio  Game 
Commission. 


lieutenant 
Joseph  K.  Cooke 


Lieutenant  Joe  Cooke  is  a  native  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  was  born  in  Charlottesville  but  spent  his  early  years  in 
Arlington  County.  Later  the  family  moved  to  Maryland  and 
then  returned  to  Fairfax  county  in  connection  vvith  his 
father's  work.  Joe  was  12  years  old  when  the  family  again 
moved.  This  time  the  move  was  to  Zions  Cross  Road,  Virgi- 
nia, on  to  the  small  farm  where  his  father  had  grown  up. 

Although  the  elder  Cooke  did  not  hunt  or  fish,  young  Joe 
took  to  the  outdoors  easily,  especially  since  the  area  was 
predominately  rural  and  the  children  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated for  the  most  part  all  came  from  families  who  did  both. 
During  the  summers,  Joe  did  odd  jobs  and  worked  in  a  small 
grocery  store  loced  in  the  community. 

In  1962  he  graduated  from  the  Louisa  High  School  and 
joined  an  insurance  firm  in  Charlottesville.  Three  years  later 
(1965]  became  a  banner  year;  he  married  the  former  Rose- 
mary Layman  from  that  same  city. 

Some  two  years  later,  Joe  learned  that  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  was  recruiting  Game 
Wardens.  He  applied  for  the  position  and  was  accepted.  His 
first  assignment  was  to  Nelson  County,  where  he  served 
until  May  of  1976.  At  that  time  he  was  transferred  to 
Lunenburg  County. 

During  January  1978,  Joe  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Sergeant  and  given  the  additional  responsibility  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Greensville,  Mecklenberg  and  Brunswick.  Another 
-promotion  was  granted  in  August  of  1980.  At  that  time  he 
was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  as  Assisting  Supervising 
Warden  for  Law  Enforcement  in  the  twenty-county  area 
which  makes  up  the  Commission's  George  Washington 
District. 

Working  as  a  member  of  the  Game  Commission's  Law 
Enforcement  Division  has  provided  Joe  with  a  unique 
opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  thecommunity.  As  an  exam- 
ple, he  has  served  on  the  Charlottesville-Albemarle  Rescue 
Squad  for  over  14  years.  Joe  is  a  certified  instructor  in 
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advanced  first  aid  and  as  an  Emergency  Medical  Techni- 
cian. He  is  also  a  Certified  Police  Fire  Arms  Instructor, 
having  graduated  from  the  course  offered  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Services  Commission.  These  qualifications  and  his 
willingness  to  serve  both  in  his  official  capacity  and  as  a 
volunteer,  have  broght  great  credit  to  him  and  the  Game 
Commission.  He  claims  that  the  most  satisfaction  he 
receives  is  working  with  the  sportsmen  and  women  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  This  is  especially  true  with  his  work  pertain- 
ing to  young  people.  "This  is  our  resource  of  the  future  and 
we  must  carefully  nurture  and  train  it  in  the  most  effective 
manner  possible,"  Cooke  said  recently. 

Indicative  of  how  one  Virginia  community  felt  about  Lt. 
Cooke's  contribution  to  their  area,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Lunenberg  County  Board  of  Supervisors: 
"WHEREAS  Joseph  K.  Cooke  has  served  for  four  years  in 
Lunenberg  County  as  Virginia  game  Warden;  and  WHERE- 
AS Joseph  K.  Cooke  serve  unselfishly,  efficiently  and  loy- 
ally, beyond  the  call  of  service,  in  his  capacity  as  Game 
Warden;  and  WHEREAS  Joseph  K.  Cooke  was  friend  to  the 
general  public  in  Lunenberg  County  and  deserving  of  praise 
for  his  meritorious  service;  and  WHEREAS  Joseph  K.  Cooke 
has  been  promoted  and  transferred  to  a  new  position  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  and  has  moved  his  residence  from  Lunen- 
berg County;  NOW  THEREFORE  the  Lunenberg  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  and 
indebtedness  to  Joseph  K.  Cooke  and  unanimously  adopts 
the  following:  BE  IT  RESOLVED  on  this  14  day  of 
November  1980,  that  the  Lunenberg  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  does  hereby  commend  Joseph  K.  Cooke  for  his 
meritorious  service  as  Virginia  Game  Warden  for  the 
County  of  Lunenberg  and  hereby  affirms  its  appreciation  for 
his  contribution  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  general 
population  of  Lunenberg  County  and  the  preservation  of 
nature  and  its  wildlife  for  posterity."  Signed  C.  Littleton 
Barnes,  Chairman,  Lunenberg  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors.  D 
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It  Appears  to  Me 


.  .  .A  PERSON  OUGHT  TO  HAVE 
ONE 

Normally  this  part  of  the  page  is 
devoted  to  sort  of  light-hearted  items 
which  are  free,  useful,  practical  and  for 
the  most  part,  non-controversial.  Bear 
with  me  just  for  a  moment  while  I  tell 
you  about  something  that  is  all  of  those 
things  except  it  is  indeed  controversial, 
to  a  degree.  What  I  refer  to  is  automobile 
seat  belts  and  other  forms  of  restraint 
available  for  vehicles.  Using  a  seat  belt 
is  really  "old  hat"  with  me  since  it  was 
just  naturally  a  part  of  flying  airplanes, 
something  that  I  have  been  doing  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Matter  of  fact,  a  seat 
belt  saved  my  life  back  in  1953,  but 
that's  another  story.  When  seat  belts 
first  came  out  for  cars,  I  thought  they 
were  a  right  smart  idea  and  have  used 
them  ever  since.  But  do  you  know  there 
are  folks  that  think  it  is  sort  of  sissyfied 
to  wear  'em.  .  .  can  you  believe  that? 
Well,  sir,  I  reckon  it  is  bad  enough  for 
grown-ups  to  disregard  the  obvious 
benefits  gained  by  wearing  belts,  but  it 
REALLY  spoils  my  day  when  I  see  a 
vehicle  containing  a  child  or  children, 
none  of  whom  are  restrained  in  any 
manner.  Recent  figures  indicate  that 
during  1979  alone,  more  than  1,600 
children  who  were  age  four  or  younger 
were  injured  in  Virginia.  Yet  statistics 
prove  that  for  children  weighing  40 
pounds  or  less,  the  use  of  restraint  sys- 
tems increases  the  chances  of  surviving 
a  crash  by  some  70  to  90  percent.  For 
more  information  about  ways  to  protect 
your  offspring,  request  a  copy  of  the 
brochure  entitled  "Child  Restraint  Sys- 
tems for  Your  Automobile"  from  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Transportation 
Safety,  300  Turner  Road,  Richmond, 
Virginia  23225. 

It  really  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence just  how  far  you  were  travelling, 
be  it  from  Bent  Creek  to  Bremo  Bluff  or 
to  the  Rhineland  from  Richmond;  if  you 
lose  your  luggage,  it  is  downright  in- 
convenient. I  am  certain  that  some  of 
you  have  had  this  happen  and  can  attest 
to  the  trauma.  This  situation  has  long 
vexed  the  transportation  folks  as  well 
as  us  and  the  U.S.  Government.  If  you 
have  just  had  a  pang  of  responsiveness 
as  you  read  this  and  would  like  to  learn 
more  about  what  is  being  said  and  done 
about  it,  drop  a  line  to  the  folks  at  Sam- 
sonite  Corporation  requesting  their  28- 
page  booklet  on  the  subject.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Box  38536,  Denver,  Colorado 


by  Curly 


80235.  Another  excellent  publication  is 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  (CAB) 
"goodie"  called  "Fly-Rights."  This  is 
available  from  the  CAB  at  1825  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  ,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20428,  and  with  either  or  both  of  the 
publications,  you  will  update  yourself 
on  what  is  being  done  to  protect  you 
and  your  luggage. 

Planning  on  some  travel  later  on  this 
summer?  Wish  I  could  join  you,  but  I  am 
stuck  to  this  infernal  machine.  How- 
somever,  you  might  just  want  to  get 
information  about  your  destination  be- 
fore you  depart.  That  being  the  case,  let 
me  give  you  the  addresses  of  some  pla- 
ces which  would  be  delighted  to  furnish 
same.  In  GEORGIA,  write  to  Tour 
Georgia,  P.O.  Box  1776,  Atlanta  30301. 
The  ALABAMA  Bureau  of  Publicity 
and  Information  will  be  your  contact  for 
that  state  and  their  address  is  532  S. 
Perry  Street  in  Montgomery  36130.  The 
TEXAS  Highway  Department,  Travel 
and  Information  Division  may  be  con- 
tacted at  Box  5064,  Austin  78763.  In 
Nashville,  TENNNESSEE,  drop  a  line 
to  the  Department  of  Tourist  Develop- 
ment, 505  Fesslers  Lane  37210.  You  can 
write  to  the  MISSISSIPPI  Board  of 
Economic  Development,  Department  of 
Tourism  Development  at  P.O.  Box  849 
in  Jackson  39205.  At  334  Royal  Street  in 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA,  you 
can  get  information  from  the  Tourist 
and  Convention  Commission.  If  the 
"Sooner  State"  is  your  destination,  drop 
a  line  to  Tourism  Promotion  Division, 
Department  of  Tourism  and  Recreation, 
504  Will  Rogers  Memorial  Building, 
Oklahoma  City,  73105. 

.  .  .FOR  YOUR  BOOKSHELF 

For  some  time  now  it  seems  as  though 
most  of  the  East  Coast  has  been  short  of 
precipitation,  a  case  in  point  being  the 


1980  peanut  crop  failure  in  Virginia. 
There  is  no  shortage,  however,  of  another 
kind  of  rain  and  one  that  we  do  not 
need.  I  refer  to  acid  rain,  and  this  deadly 
"dropout"  is  fast  becoming  a  menace 
world-wide.  The  Government  Printing 
Office  has  a  36-page  report  available 
entitled  "Acid  Rain"  which  includes 
information  about  the  effects  of  AR  on 
wildlife,  fish,  buildings,  soils  and  other 
fragile  things.  Also  included  are  details 
concerning  the  chemical  make-up  of  the 
substance,  how  it  is  transported  from 
the  source  to  deposit  and  other  perti- 
nent details.  Cost  of  the  report  is  $3.25 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

Here's  one  for  you  "salty"  type  fish- 
ermen and  women.  You  will  probably 
recall  the  fact  that  some  time  ago  the 
Alexandria  Drafting  Company,  from 
the  city  of  the  same  name,  produced  a 
very  popular  publication  entitled  "Salt- 
water Sportsfishing  and  Boating  in  Vir- 
ginia." Those  good  folks  have  recently 
updated  the  publication,  making  it  even 
more  desirable  than  before.  In  it  you 
will  find  features  written  by  such  well- 
known  outdoor  writers  as  Bob  Hut- 
chinson and  Claude  Rogers,  lists  of 
those  of  you  who  caught  the  trophy  fish 
in  the  1980  Salt  Water  Fishing  Tourna- 
ment and,  of  course,  those  charts  that 
you  have  all  come  to  rely  upon.  More 
than  60  pages  are  devoted  to  the  charts 
alone,  to  enable  the  reader  to  identify 
details  such  as  bottom  quality,  water 
depths  and  wrecks,  plus  channel  mark- 
ers, buoys,  danger  areas  and  a  whole 
slew  of  other  details.  The  publication  is 
to  be  found  at  newsstands,  sporting 
goods  dealers,  bookstores  and  a  multi- 
tude of  locations  where  sportsmen  con- 
gregate. If  you  fail  to  locate  one  that  is 
convenient  to  your  location  simply  write 
to  the  Alexandria  Drafting  Company, 
6440  General  Green  Way,  Alexandria, 
Virginia  23312.  The  mail  order  price  is 
$11.75. 

.  .  .AND  THEN 

I  am  a  people  lover. .  .sincerely!  How- 
ever, there  are  limes  when  I  crave  soli- 
tude. Something  like  that  is  hard  to  de- 
scribe unless  your  name  is  Aldo  Leopold. 
He  put  it  this  way  in  the  Sond  County 
Alnmnac.  "I  know  of  no  solitude  so 
secure  as  one  guarded  by  a  spring  flood; 
nor  do  the  geese,  who  have  seen  more 
kinds  and  degrees  of  aloneness  than  I 
have."  □ 
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Growing  Up 


by  Sarah  Bartenstein 


Nature  Neifvs 

First  Signs  of  Spring 

How  do  you  know  when  spring  is  on  its  way?  You  can 
look  at  a  calendar  to  see  the  date  on  which  the  season 
begins,  but  what  about  the  feeling  of  spring?  When  can 
you  expect  "shirt-sleeve  weather"  to  begin?  When  will  the 
days  grow  long  enough  for  you  to  play  outside  after 
supper? 

You  can  look  to  nature  for  the  signs.  In  the  same  way 
that  you  read  a  road  sign  that  tells  you  how  many  miles 
there  are  between  you  and  your  destination,  you  can  learn 
to  read  the  earth's  signs.  In  the  same  way  that  you  look  at 
a  clock  to  see  how  much  time  is  between  you  and  lunch, 
your  favorite  television  program,  or  softball  practice,  you 
can  learn  to  tell  time  by  the  earth's  clock. 

For  example,  when  birds  return  from  their  winter 
migrations,  you  can  look  forward  to  warmer  —  and 
longer  —  days.  You'll  see  birds  performing  their  courtship 
rituals,  like  the  male  cardinal  feeding  the  female.  You'll 
see  birds  building  their  nests,  too. 

When  you  hear  the  calls  of  spring  peepers  (frogs),  you'll 
know  thgt  winter  is  on  its  way  out.  And  when  the 
weather  gets  even  warmer  in  late  spring,  you'll  see  our 
friend  the  firefly  again. 

The  days  will  be  longer.  That  is,  the  sun  will  stay  out 
until  a  later  hour.  Actually,  since  the  winter  solstice  in 
December,  the  days  have  been  gradually  growing  longer 
and  longer.  But  it  isn't  until  spring  that  you  probably 
notice  this.  And  of  course,  daylight  savings  time  gives  the 
length  of  the  day  a  little  push.  But  during  spring,  you're 
probably  staying  out  later  because  it's  warmer  and  lighter 
outside. 

Animals  are  beginning  to  be  more  active  at  this  time  of 
year.  You  might  see  some  animal  babies,  like  raccoons 
and  foxes  (called  kits).  And  do  you  remember  the 
hibernating  woodchuck  (or  groundhog)?  He's  not 
hibernating  anymore. 

That's  because  there's  plenty  of  food  for  him  —  and  the 
other  members  of  his  wildlife  family  —  to  find.  That  food 
is  a  sign  of  approaching  spring.  Grass,  wildflowers,  leaves 
on  trees,  and  other  plants  are  sure  signs  that  spring  is  on 
the  way.  Some  of  the  earlier  plants  to  appear  are  crocus, 
bloodroot,  skunk  cabbage,  pussy  willow,  the  flowering 
dogwood,  bluets,  and  redbud. 

If  you'd  like  to  learn  more  about  the  signs  that  nature 
gives  us,  you  might  want  to  find  one  or  more  of  the 
following  books  in  your  school  or  local  library.  Your 
teacher  or  librarian  should  be  able  to  help  you  find  other 
books  on  the  topics  you're  interested  in. 

Happy  Spring! 

Bird  Identification 

The  Audubon  Society  Field  Guide  to  North  American 
Birds.  Eastern  Region.  By  John  Bull  and  John  Farrand,  Jr. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1977. 

Of  General  Interest 

The  Foxfire  Book.  By  Eliot  Wigginton.  Garden  City,  New 
York:  Doubleday,  1968. 


Flower  Identification 

A  Field  Guide  to  Wildflowers  of  Northeastern  and  North- 
central  North  America.  By  Roger  Tory  Peterson  and 
Margaret  McKenny.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1968. 

Wildflowers  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  By  Oscar  W.  Gupton  and  Fred  C.  Swope. 
Charlottesville:  University  Press  of  Virginia,  1979. 

Here  are  some  of  spring's  first  plants  for  you  to  color. 


Bloodroot.  0  member  of  (hi."  poppy  family. 
fios  white  peto/s  with  n  yc.ilow  center. 
When  the  green  stem  is  broken,  it  oozes 
0  /nice  ihot  is  ornnj^i,'  or  reddish;  ihot  s 
whv  it  s  cal/e(/  blooffroot. 


Bluets  ore  usutilly  seen 
in  groups  or  colonies; 
you  con  probob/y  giiess 
the  color  of  its  pelols 
from  its  name;  they  ronge 
from    blueish-violet    to 
white.  The  eye  (center)  is 
ynUow. 


Skunk  caljliage  vories  from  green  to 
purplish-brown  m  color;  sometime.s 
it  is  mottled  or  spotted.  It  gets  its 
name  from   the  odor  it   gives  off 
when  it  is  crushed 


Dick  Bernard 
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On  the  Waterfront 


Edited  by  CaptJames  N.  Kerrick 


Cartopi^ng: 
Fastest  ^vay 
To  Water 

The  best  way  to  turn  a  camping  trip  into  an  amphibious 
exercise  is  to  top  off  your  station  wagon,  van  or  camper  with 
a  lightweight  aluminum  boat  or  canoe. 

"Car-toppers"  will  extend  your  camping  trip  beyond  the 
water's  edge  at  a  small  initial  cost  and  with  only  minimal 
upkeep.  And  you  won't  lose  valuable  leisure  hours  waiting 
at  crowded  launching  ramps. 

Here  are  some  free  tips  on  buying  and  using  aluminum 
car-toppers: 

—  Have  some  idea  of  how  you're  going  to  use  the  boat.  If 
it's  for  fishing  or  just  getting  over  to  the  other  side,  you'll  be 
best  off  selecting  either  a  round-bottom,  sharp-prow  model 
or  a  flat-bottom,  blunt-nosed  johnboat.  For  leisurely  sight- 
seeing and/or  vigorous  exercise,  try  a  canoe. 

—  Add  an  extra  dimension  to  your  boating  activities  by 
varying  the  routine.  An  inexpensive  kit,  for  example,  can 
turn  your  canoe  into  a  sailboat.  An  even  cheaper  bracket 
will  enable  you  to  cover  more  water  in  your  canoe  by 
allowing  you  to  attach  a  small  outboard  motor.  Or  tilt  the 
motor  on  your  utility  up  now  and  then  and  try  rowing  —  it's 
good  exercise. 

—  A  lot  depends  on  the  height  of  the  vehicle  and  weight  of 
the  boat,  but  usually  two  people  can  handle  loading  and 
unloading  with  no  trouble.  If  you're  planning  a  solo  trip,  you 
can  always  buy  one  of  several  inexpensive,  ingenious  hoist- 
ing devices  to  do  the  job  for  you.  These  hoists  can  be 

-asembled  quickly  and  stored  easily  in  the  vehicle.  You  can 
either  drag  the  boat  from  the  vehicle  to  the  water,  or  buy  a 
set  of  dolly  wheels. 

—  Protect  the  vehicle's  paint  job  by  choosing  good-quality 
carrying  racks  and  by  covering  the  roof  with  a  moving  pad 
when  loading  and  unloading.  The  boat  can  take  the  scrap- 
ing, the  car  can't. 

—  Make  sure  the  boat's  tie-downs  are  tightly  secured 
before  driving  off.  Boating  accidents  on  dry  land  are,  at  the 
very  least,  embarassing. 

—  You  might  think  of  your  boat  as  a  camping  or  fishing 
accessory,  but  you  become  a  boater  first  when  you  get  out 
on  the  water.  Carry  the  required  safety  equipment  and  obey 
the  boating  laws. 

Finally,  there's  the  question  of  which  way  to  tie  down  the 
boat.  Until  recently  nearly  everyone  assumed  you  mounted 
it  on  the  car  "pointed  end  first."  But,  surprisingly,  a  team  of 
college  researchers  just  discovered  you'll  get  a  better  air 
flow  and,  consequently  better  gas  mileage,  by  mounting  the 
boat's  square  stern  toward  the  front  of  the  vehicle.  Canoe- 
ists, of  course,  aren't  faced  with  such  decisions. 


Search  for  Fish 
With  Your  Boat 


One  of  the  keys  to  catching  fish  is  finding  fish,  but  many 
fishermen  don't  realize  how  helpful  a  boat  can  be  in  the 
search. 

So  many  fishermen,  anxious  to  "wet  a  line,"  start  their 
fishing  before  they've  had  a  chance  to  really  check  out  the 
water.  A  boat  and  a  plan  can  help  you  get  into  more  fish, 
especially  when  you're  on  an  unfamiliar  lake  or  river. 

Here  are  some  tips  to  help  you  take  full  advantage  of  the 
fishing  versatility  your  outboard  gives  you. 

EXPLORE 

When  fishing  a  lake  for  the  first  time,  do  some  exploring 
first.  Cruise  around  and  note  locations  of  fish  cover,  points 
extending  into  deep  water,  shady  spots,  and  deep  holes.  Get 
a  topographic  map  of  the  water  if  you  can,  and  check  your 
observations  against  the  water  depths  and  land  contours 
shown  on  the  map. 

Unless  you've  got  some  pretty  sure  knowledge  of  where 
there  are  some  fish,  your  next  assignment  is  trolling.  When 
trolling,  your  lure  is  in  the  water  constantly  and  you're 
covering  a  lot  of  territory.  Use  a  deep  weedless  plug  to 
minimize  the  danger  of  getting  hung  up  on  underwater 
obstructions.  If  this  doesn't  work,  try  a  shallower  diving 
plug.  Vary  your  trolling  speeds  from  a  very  slow  troll  to  a 
faster-than-you'd-think-you-ought-to  speed.  Make  sure, 
however,  that  your  trolling  plug  is  swimming  with  the 
action  it  is  intended  to  produce.  If  possible,  keep  the  rod  in 
your  hands,  not  in  a  rod  holder,  and  set  the  drag  very  lightly. 

When  you  find  fish,  anchor  and  cast  in  that  area.  If  you 
don't  pick  up  any  more  fish,  start  trolling  again.  There  are 
some  fishermen  who  insist  that  the  vibrations  of  a  moving 
boat  actually  attract  fish. 

One  of  the  best  techniques  for  fishing  the  shoreline  with 
an  outboard  is  to  reverse  your  motor  and  go  backwards. 
There  are  several  advantages  to  that.  You  can  go  slower  and 
work  an  area  more  carefully.  Because  the  steerage  is  at  the 
point  of  power,  you  can  maintain  your  best  distance  to  the 
shoreline. 

Your  outboard  can  come  in  handy  when  fishing  weed 
beds  or  holes  in  open  water.  Use  your  outboard  to  run 
upwind  of  the  fishing  area,  then  shut  it  off  and  drift.  If  the 
wind  isn't  right,  keep  your  motor  idling  and  use  it  occasion- 
ally in  reverse  to  make  course  corrections. 

In  a  nutshell,  if  you  have  an  outboard,  use  it.  Explore. 
Troll.  Work  a  shoreline.  Case.  With  an  outboard,  you'll  find 
that  your  bait  will  be  in  the  water  longer  and  work  more 
effectively  for  you.D 
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Although  people  don't  get  so  excited  about  tree  flowers  as 
they  do  about  their  ground  hugging  relatives,  trees  and 
their  flowers  are  there  nonetheless.  Most  of  them  are 
inconspicuous,  but  a  few  are  nothing  less  than  spectacular. 
In  fact,  the  dogwood  and  redbud  have  been  brought  into  our 
yards  because  of  their  flowers,  while  those  of  the  red  maple 
and  tulip  poplar  are  usually  considered  a  bonus  to  the 
general  quality  of  these  two  as  shade  trees. 

Forest  tree  flowers  are  of  two  kinds:  wind  pollinated  and 
insect  pollinated.  It  is  the  insect  pollinated  flowers  which 
are  the  most  showy.  Mixed  in  with  other  forest  trees,  how- 
ever, they  may  well  be  overlooked  which  is  a  shame  because 
they  are  very  lovely  indeed. 

The  gymnosperms,  of  which  the  conifers  are  the  most 
important  members  today,  are  all  wind  pollinated.  Their 
origins  are  lost  in  time  but  it  is  generally  conceded  they 
arose  during  the  late  Carboniferous  period  some  300  million 
years  ago,  and  reached  their  climax  in  the  Jarassic  which 
followed.  The  angiosperms  of  flowering  plants  (which 
include  all  of  our  non-needle  trees)  are  believed  to  have 
evolved  from  gymnosperms  known  as  cycadeoids  some- 
time in  the  Jurassic.  By  Cretaceous  times  some  130  million 
years  ago,  they  dominated  the  world's  flora,  as  they  have 
ever  since.  The  major  pollinating  insects  (moths,  butterflies, 
beetles,  bees,  wasps  and  ants)  also  evolved  during  the 
Jurassic,  developing  with  the  flowering  plants  to  achieve  the 
matching  adaptations  so  noticeable  today. 

Wind  pollination  might  appear  to  be  the  more  primitive 
pollinating  mechanism  but  experts  are  not  sure  since 
grasses,  for  example,  are  a  most  specialized  plant  family  and 
yet  they  depend  on  the  wind.  In  any  event,  amongst  trees 
wind  pollination  appeared  first.  Of  the  earliest  angiosperms 
of  which  we  have  a  record  in  the  rocks,  almost  all  are  short 
day  plants,  based  on  the  number  of  available  hours  of 
daylight  needed  to  induce  blooming,  and  almost  all  are  wind 
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pollinated:  beeches,  sycamore,  birches,  poplars,  oaks,  wal- 
nuts, elms,  ash,  hickory  and  sweet  gum  of  the  more  promi- 
nent ones, 
'n  the  willow  and  maple  groups  some  are  wind  and  some 
.are  insect  pollinated.  What  this  indicates,  if  anything,  is 
unknown.  Apparently  changes  in  pollination  methods  have 
occured  frequently  throughout  the  ages  which  has  led  to 
varying  paths  of  evolution  for  flowers. 

The  showy  magnolia  and  the  tulip  poplar,  two  of  the 
oldest  known  trees,  are  both  insect  pollinated.  They  are  also 
long  day  plants  with  their  flowers  opening  when  insect 
activity  has  increased.  Other  long  day  forest  trees  are 
cherry,  locust  and  basswood. 

Wind  pollinated  flowers  are  quite  different  from  those 
pollinated  by  insects.  They  have  no  bright  colors,  special 
odors  or  nectar.  Petals  are  usually  inconspicuous  or  absent. 
As  this  is  a  shotgun  method  of  disperoal,  several  modifica- 
tions are  necessary.  First  of  all,  the  flower  must  appear 
before  or  at  the  beginning  of  leaf  development  to  permit  the 
wind  free  access  to  the  pollen  bearing  stamens.  These 
organs  are  usually  protruded  to  facilitate  wind  dispersal.  At 
the  receiving  end  the  stigmas  are  not  only  protruded  but 
brushy,  feathery  or  fleshy  to  assist  in  catching  pollen.  The 
pollen  itself  is  designed  for  easy  air  transport.  Each  grain  is 
light,  powdery  and  smooth-coated  which  permits  it  to  fall 
separately,  then  be  transported  and  caught  singly,  for  it 
takes  only  one  pollen  grain  meeting  one  stigma  to  fertilize 
one  ovule  to  each  flower. 

Most  wind  pollinated  plants  have  single  seeded  fruits. 
Thus  the  only  way  a  wind  pollinated  plant  can  achieve 
high  fertility  is  to  produce  large  numbers  of  pollen  catching 
flowers  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  pollen  because, 
obviously,  the  bulk  of  it  will  not  arrive  at  its  intended 
destination. 

Those  who  suffer  from  allergies  are  likely  to  [)e  affected 
by  these  large  masses  of  airborne  pollens  and  are  therefore 


Redbud  Spike  Knuih 

well  aware  of  them.  More  fortunate  is  the  person  who 
happens  to  behold  the  sight  of  masses  of  golden  pine  pollen 
drifting  through  the  air  on  a  bright  spring  day.  Lakes  near 
pines  at  times  have  films  of  pollen  on  them.  Wind  currents 
can  carry  it  so  far  that  traps  in  the  air  over  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  have  picked  up  grains  from  birches  and  oaks 
as  well  as  sedges  and  grasses. 

Insect  pollinated  flowers  are  much  more  varied  in  shape 
and  size.  Depending  on  the  pollinators,  the  petals  have 
evolved  distinctive  forms  to  accommodate  "their"  insects' 
physical  characteristics.  If  flowers  are  small  as  in  the  red 
maplerthey  are  massed.  Insect  pollinated  flowers,  however, 
are  rarely  red  as  in  the  red  maple,  a  color  which  insects 
apparently  cannot  distinguish  from  black,  dark  gray  or 
green.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  some  other  light 
radiation  responsible  for  attracting  insects  to  these  flowers 

Flowers  usually  show  white,  yellow,  purple  and  blue 
colors  to  attract  their  pollinators.  From  studies  with 
insects,  flower  color  seems  to  be  the  important  signal  to 
entice  them  to  explore,  while  scent  is  the  signal  to  make  the 
insect  zero  in  to  a  particular  flower  to  begin  feasting.  A  plant 
has  no  other  use  for  its  scent  or  nectar  than  to  attract  its 
pollinator.  After  that,  flower  and  insect  structure  automati- 
cally takes  over. 

Some  willows  and  the  red  maples  are  the  earliest  mass 
sources  of  nectar  and  pollen.  As  indicated,  however,  most 
insect-visited  tree  flowers  appear  later.  The  pollen  of  these 
flowers  is  sticky  in  composition  to  facilitate  adherence  to 
insect  bodies.  Quantities  produced  are  small  compared  to 
wind  pollinated  plants,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  arrive  at  the 
awaiting  stigmas  instead  of  being  lost  along  the  way. 

Both  methods  of  pollination  are  marvels  of  evolutionary 
adaptation  to  achieve  the  desired  result:  perpetuation  of  the 
species.  In  Virginia,  for  us  it  also  means  floral  displays  in  the 
spring  time  which  come  as  a  welcome  sign  that  winter  is 
over  and  life  has  again  resumed  it  course.   D 
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Slightly  Damp 

How  to  fashion  a  ''caddis  emerger/'  neither  wet  nor 

dry,  neither  nymph  nor  dun. 

hy  Allen  G.  Easthy  r 


APRIL  1981 


During  a  hatch,  trout  will  take  emergers  over  bottom-hueging  nymphs  or  fully-emerged  duns.  Some 
examples:  green  cuddis  emerger  (top  left}  and  lignt  brown  caddis  emerger  (top  right}.  Caddis 
emergers,  the  basic  patterns;  yellow,  dark  brown,  green,  and  light  brown  (above}. 
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Luther  L  N   Trower 

Hundreds  of  caddisflies  —  smoky-hued  Psilotreta  sedges 
were  coming  off  the  water.  In  the  air  they  headed 
toward  the  trees  Hning  the  bank,  dodging  and  swerving  to 
avoid  the  swooping  red-winged  blackbirds  and  cedar 
waxwings.  The  pool  was  dotted  with  rises;  more  than  a 
dozen  trout  were  showing  within  easy  casting  range. 

It  should  have  been  a  perfect  evening.  The  trout  were 
feeding  with  unaccustomed  voracity  and  I  had  every  confi- 
dence that  I  had  "matched  the  hatch."  Yet  my  flies  had,  so 
far,  failed  miserably. 

As  night  steadily  seeped  into  the  valley,  the  trout  con- 
tinued to  work.  But  they  scorned  my  flies,  ignoring  the 
submerged  pupa  and  avoiding  the  high-riding  sedges. 
Barely  moments  before  it  became  too  dark  to  do  the  job,  I 
changed  flies  for  the  last  time,  clinching  an  odd-looking  bit 
of  feathers  and  fibers  onto  my  leader.  I  managed  to  make  a 
decent  "lazy  s"  cast  and  the  fly  slipped  slowly  downstream. 
A  fish  rose  confidently,  intercepting  the  drifting  artificial. 

When  I  finally  netted  the  pump  rainbow  it  was  dark  —  far 
too  dark  to  continue  fishing.  As  I  released  the  trout,  I  silently 
chastised  myself.  I  had  acted  like  a  fool;  worse,  like  the 
rawest  novice  trout  fisher.  If  only  I  had  paused  to  think 
before  casting.  If  only  I  had  remembered  one  of  the  lessons  I 
had  learned  early  in  my  trout  fishing  apprenticeship.  But  I 
had  been  overconfident,  even  arrogant,  and  so  I  had  let  the 
best  hatch  of  the  season  pass  me  by  with  only  one  trout  to 
show  for  my  efforts. 

What  I  should  have  seen  was  that  the  trout  were  not 
taking  sedges  from  the  surface.  Neither  were  they  nymph- 
ing  near  the  bottom.  They  were  gorging  themselves  on 
caddis  striving  to  shed  their  pupal  shucks  barely  an  inch  or 
two  below  the  surface.  This,  in  turn,  should  have  triggered 
an  automatic  response:  the  selection  of  a  fly  simulating  the 
emerging  insects.  After  all,  I  knew  (and  had  known  for 
years)  that  during  a  hatch,  trout  will  take  insects  at  the  point 
of  emergence  more  often  than  they  will  bottom-hugging 
nymphs  or  larvae  or  fully-emerged  duns  or  sedges. 


Knowing  all  this  is  one  thing  —  and  every  angler  should 
be  aware  of  this  fact  of  trout  stream  life  —  but  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  an  angler  needs  flies  such  as  the  one  I  finally 
selected  that  evening.  The  flyfisher  also  has  to  know  when 
and  how  to  fish  a  fly  that  is  neither  wet  nor  dry. 

Caddis  emergers  are  easily  fashioned.  Most  of  them  are 
based  on  a  variety  of  yarns,  particularly  acrylic  "rug  yarn" 
sold  in  needlecraft  shops  for  the  fabrication  of  hook  rugs  and 
the  soft  "sparkle  yarn"  of  nylon  and  acrylic.  Fur  dubbing  is 
used  to  create  a  rough,  fuzzy  thorax  and  the  fly  is  completed 
by  adding  wings  of  quill  segments  or  slips  cut  from  shoulder 
feathers  (or  ducks,  grouse  or  pheasants).  The  most  useful 
body  colors  include  light  brown,  olive-green,  dark  brown, 
and  pale  yellow.  An  array  of  these  flies  will  enable  the 
flyfisher  to  face  virtually  any  caddis  hatch  with  assurance. 

There  is  ample  room  for  experimentation  in  tying  caddis 
emergers.  For  example,  a  turn  or  two  of  soft  hackle  (such  as 
partridge)  can  be  tied  in  either  at  the  head  or  between  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  Hackle  feather  tips  make  excellent, 
highly  imitative  wings.  Patterns  with  a  clump  of  hair 
(chipmunk  tail,  mink  tail,  or  deer  body  hair)  tied  in  between 
the  thorax  and  the  abdomen  to  simulate  the  wings  are  also 
worth  tying  and  using.  A  fly  tied  in  this  style  will  float  even 
in  the  roughest  water.  The  list  of  variations  is  limited  only 
by  the  fly  tier's  skill  and  imagination. 

Caddis  emergers  can  be  fished  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  conventional  dry  flies.  However,  they  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  a  variety  of  methods  of  presentation,  some  of 
which  break  the  rules  most  anglers  hold  sacrosanct. 

On  small  streams,  especially  those  tucked  away  deep  in 
mountain  valleys,  an  emerger  can  be  cast  directly  upstream 
and  then  retrieved  rapidly  so  the  fly  skips  along  the  surface. 
This  will  often  provoke  rises  from  sparkling  brookies.  On 
streams  holding  rainbows,  a  downstream  cast  followed  by  a 
very  slow  upstream  retrieve  (using  the  classic  "hand  twist" 
method)  often  does  the  job.  Another  possibility,  especially 
when  dealing  with  the  warier  brown  trout,  is  a  downstream 
slack  line  cast  allowing  the  fly  to  float  naturally  into  a  trout's 
feeding  area.  As  the  fly  starts  to  drag  at  the  end  of  the  drift,  a 
twitch  on  the  line  will  submerge  it.  Then  the  fly  is  held  in  the 
current,  fluttering  back  and  forth  up  and  down  in  an  entic- 
ing dance  that  few  trout  can  resist. 

My  own  preference,  especially  during  a  heavy  hatch,  is 
for  the  standard  upstream  or  up-and-across  stream 
presentation.  This  is  generally  a  sound  tactic.  But  at  times 
the  fish  refuse  a  fly  floating  dead  drift  and  drag  free.  Then  I 
work  a  little  soap  into  the  emerger  so  it  will  sink  (a  neces- 
sary step  if  the  fly  has  been  treated  with  silicone  floatant), 
grease  the  leader,  and  fish  the  pattern  just  below  the  surface. 
As  a  last  resort  I  will  try  to  impart  an  erratic  movement  to 
the  fly  with  a  series  of  short,  sharp  twitches,  using  the  rod 
tip  to  manipulate  the  fly.  This  apparently  mimics  the  antics 
of  a  caddis  pupa  and  so  it  appeals  to  trout  —  sometimes. 

It  is  important  when  fishing  caddis  emergers  to  experi- 
ment with  different  methods  until  the  right  one  for  the  time 
and  place  is  found.  This  can  be  difficult  and  time  consuming. 
It  can  also  be  embarrassing,  especially  if  there  is  an  audience 
watching  you  flog  the  surface  of  the  stream,  contravening 
the  accepted  canons  of  trout  fishing  as  you  search  for  the 
right  presentation.  It  may  be  trying,  but  it's  worth  the  mut- 
tered oaths,  the  sarcastic  comments,  and  the  raised  eye- 
brows when  you  finally  hit  on  the  right  technique. 

For  my  part,  when  next  the  air  is  filled  with  sedges  and 
the  trout  are  pursuing  escaping  caddis,  I'm  not  going  to  care 
what  anyone  says.  I'm  also  not  going  to  forget  my  past  error. 
I'll  have  an  emerger  knotted  onto  the  business  end  of  my 
leader  and  you  can  be  sure  I'll  be  fishing  the  fly  slightly 
damp.   □ 
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Northern  Neck  BlueMrds 

The  Northern  Neck  Audubon  Society  has  found  a  way  to  help  finance  its 
operations  and  help  the  eastern  bluebird  at  the  same  time:  members  are  building 
and  selling  bluebird  houses.  Made  in  accordance  with  design  recommendations 
of  the  Northern  American  Bluebird  Society,  the  boxes  are  available  at  selected 
stores  in  seven  counties  of  the  Northern  Neck  and  middle  peninsula  (for  loca- 
tions, contact  Mr.  Taylor  Shey,  804/435-6459).  The  boxes  are  sold  for  $4.50  each, 
a  price  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  commercially-manufactured  bird  boxes. 

Purchasers  are  asked  to  register  their  boxes.  In  the  fall,  a  "Bluebird  Census 
Report"  form  is  sent  to  each  registrant  to  report  his  observations.  Below  is  an 
example  of  the  information  gathered  from  the  1980  season. 


Number 
of  boxes 
reported 
on 

Num 
of  B 
bird 
Nest 

ber 
ue- 

ngs 

Num 
Laid 

ber 

of  Eggs 
Hatched 

Number 
of  Birds 
Fledged 

Northern  Neck  Hren  (Lancaster. 

196 

115 

475 

400 

364 

Northumberland,  Westmoreland. 

Richmond  counties] 

Middle  Peninsula  area  (Middlesex. 
Mathews.  Gloucester  counties] 

63 

46 

193 

170 

168 

Other  locations 

8 

3 

13 

8 

3 

Total 

267 

164 

681 

,'578 

535 

Of  the  267  boxes  on  which  reports  were  received,  six  (two  percent)  were  not 
monitored  as  to  bluebird  activity;  94  (35  percent)  had  no  nestings  and  were  not 
part  of  a  grouf)  thai  had  nestings;  167  (63  [lercent)  had  nestings  or  were  part  of  a 
group  of  boxes  in  which  one  or  more  nestings  were  observed.  (NOTE;  Many 
persons  reported  I  hey  had  two  or  more  boxes  on  their  property;  they  were  asked 
to  report  only  the  total  number  of  nestings,  eggs,  and  birds  fledged  within  the 
group  of  boxes.  Thus,  if  a  group  of  three  boxes  had  three  nestings,  this  does  not 
mean  necessarily  that  each  of  the  three  boxes  was  occupied  once;  more  typically, 
three  nestings  may  have  occurred  over  the  summer  in  one  box  while  the  other 
two  were  ignored.) 

Most  reports  cited  bluebird  activity  around  the  nesting  boxes,  even  where 
nestings  did  not  o{;cur.  Only  20  reports  ( 1 1  from  the  Norther  Neck  and  nine  from 
the  Middle  F^eninsula)  said  thai  no  bluebird  activity  was  noted  or  were  silent  on 
the  subject. 
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Order  No^v! 

Now  you  can  order  the  1981-82  edition 
of  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Sportsman's 
Calendar  for  your  business  or  group. 
This  colorful  wildlife  calendar  is  just 
the  thing  to  get  your  organization's 
message  to  the  public.  Write  today  for 
bulk  prices  on  calendars  with  your 
imprint.  For  imformation,  write: 
CALENDAR,  Box  11104,  Richmond, 
Virginia  23230.  D 


Lake  Curtis 
The  Game 
Comndsnon^s 
Neivest  Lake 

Anglers  are  now  beginning  to  use  the 
Game  Commission's  newest  lake,  a  91- 
acre  pond  located  in  Curtis  Memorial 
Park  in  Stafford  County.  Named  Lake 
Curtis,  the  new  fishing  area  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished through  the  cooperation  of  local, 
state  and  federal  governments.  The  land 
was  donated  to  the  Game  Commission 
by  Stafford  County  and  funding  for  the 
project  came  from  fishing  license  revenue 
and  from  fish  restoration  funds  from 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  lake  features  a  boat  ramp  and  a 
large  parking  lot  off  Route  662,  and  the 
Stafford  County  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department  plans  to  build  a  boat  rental 
facility  in  the  park. 

There  are  plenty  of  fish  here  —  large- 
mouth  bass,  tiger  muskie,  bluegill,  rea- 
dear  sunfish  and  channel  catfish  —all 
stocked  by  the  Game  Commission  in 
1978.  Local  fisheries  biologist  Jim 
McHugh  says  that  the  fish  population  is 
in  good  shape  and  he  expects  anglers  to 
do  well  this  spring.  □ 
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Book  Rei^e^ir 

Birds  and  Marshes  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Country,  by  Brooke  Meanley.  Tide- 
water Publishers.  Centreville.  Maryland 
21617. 

Brooke  Meanly  served  as  a  biologist 
with  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  reader  will  quickly  grasp  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  author's  ability  as  an  orni- 
tologist  and  an  expert  on  the  flora  and 
much  of  the  fauna  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  primarily  in  that  part  of  the  great 
bay  that  lies  in  Maryland. 

Birds  and  Marshes  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Country  is  a  delightful  book,  but  it 
is  more  of  a  reminiscense  of  Meanly's 
experiences  as  a  biologist  travelling 
through  these  marshes  than  a  well- 
organized  study  of  the  birds  and  marshes 
of  the  bay  as  the  title  might  imply.  His 
travels  occured  in  Maryland  for  the 
most  part,  and  except  for  a  brief  men- 
tion of  the  James  River  and  Chickahom- 
iny  River  country,  he  leaves  a  Virginian 
wondering  if  this  state  really  borders  on 
this  great  inland  sea. 

This  is  not  a  book  for  someone  who  is 
a  stranger  to  the  birds  discussed  or  to 
the  bay,  but  Meanly's  observations  of 


Found: 
The  Missing 
Map 

A  number  of  our  readers  have  asked 
to  see  the  fox  squirrel  range  map  in 
advertently  omitted  in  "River  Bank 
Quarry"  (Virginia  Wildlife.  January 
1981).  The  map  shows  the  approximate 
range  of  the  fox  squirrel  fSciurus  nigerj 
in  Virginia.  The  19  western  counties 
estimated  to  contain  over  100  fox  squir- 
rel colonies  are  shown  along  with  nine 
counties  which  contain  less  than  100 
fox  squirrel  colonies  each.  D 


the  rails,  reedbirds,  the  secretive  black 
rail,  swamp  sparrows,  blackbirds  and 
waterfowl  are  often  enlightening  and 
extremely  interesting  to  any  one  who 
desires  to  broaden  an  already  strong 
foundation  in  bird  watching.  His  pes- 
simistic view  of  the  plight  of  the  can- 
vasback  may  not  be  accepted  by  some, 
but  no  one  can  question  his  credentials. 
I  doubt  that  anyone  can  read  Birds 
and  Marshes  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Country  without  adding  greatly  to  his 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  both 
the  marshes  and  the  bird  life  of  the 
upper  bay.  I  believe  the  title  might  give 
the  reader  a  false  impression  of  the 
book's  contents,  particularly  the  reader 
interested  in  Virginia's  part  of  the  bay, 
but  there  is  more  than  enough  for 
anyone.  I  can't  help  mentioning,  in  clos- 
ing, that  the  author  obviously  had  a  lot 
of  fun  putting  this  book  together  and  he 
wrote  only  of  his  experiences  and  first- 
hand observations.  In  doing  so,  he  es- 
caped the  trap  than  many  fall  into:  that 
of  filling  in  a  book  with  second-hand 
knowledge  so  that  he  can  feel  that  all 
bases  are  covered.  If  you  know  a  little 
about  waterfowl,  song  birds,  shore  birds 
and  marshes,  you  can't  help  but  learn 
more  and  have  fun  reading  this  little 
book.— Jack  Randolph 


Hunter 

Education 

Av«rard 

(.'aplfim  James  Kurrick  flcftj  presents  Ben 
She/or  an  award  for  his  continijins  efforts  in  the 
Virginio  Hunter  Kducafion  Program  For  the 
past  three  years  the  Virginia  Game  (Commission 
has  sponsored  a  hunt('r  safety  motto  contest  for 
students  in  the  Hunter  Education  Program  She- 
lor.  a  world  renoivnetf  dnife  maker,  has  fur- 
nished a  hand  crafted  knife  for  the  winner  of  the 
contest. 


OVER  100 


UNDER  100 
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The  Best 
Way  to 
Freeze  Fish 

BY  JOAN  CONE 

Now  that  another  Virginia  fishing 
season  has  arrived,  it  is  important  that 
we  know  how  to  handle  the  fish  we 
catch  so  they  all  reach  the  cook  in  prime 
conditions. 

It  is  best  to  place  fish  on  ice  imme- 
diately. Dragging  them  about  on  a 
stringer  in  warm  water  means  they'll 
eventually  die  and  start  to  decompose 
almost  at  once.  Take  a  cooler  and  plenty 
of  ice  and  get  those  fish  iced  down 
quickly! 

What  if  you're  far  away  from  home  or 
come  home  too  tired  to  clean  fish  or 
prepare  them  for  the  freezer?  The  answer 
is  to  "superchill"  your  fish  according  to 
the  method  developed  by  the  P'ood 
Science  Department  of  North  Carolina 
State  University.  Superchilling  guaran- 
tees your  fish  will  stay  fresh  for  a  week, 
and  all  you  need  is  a  cooler,  plenty  of 
crushed  ice  and  salt  (rock  salt  or  table 
salt  are  both  fine).  You  use  one  pound  of 
salt  for  every  20  pounds  of  ice. 

Begin  by  lining  the  bottom  of  your  ice 
chest  with  three  to  four  inches  of  crushed 
ice  or  ice  cubes.  Next,  add  salt  and  mix 
with  the  ice.  Finally,  add  a  layer  of  fish. 
You  keep  adding  alternate  layers  of  fish 
and  ice  with  salt  until  the  cooler  is  filled. 
Whole  fish  can  be  layered  unwrapped. 


Dressed  fish,  steaks  or  fillets  should  be 
protected  by  wrapping  in  plastic  film  or 
placed  in  a  large  plastic  bag  before  put- 
ting them  in  the  chest. 

After  your  cooler  is  filled,  top  it  off 
with  a  generous  layer  of  ice  and  close 
the  lid.  If  you're  traveling  for  several 
days,  just  drain  excess  water  from  the 
bottom  of  your  cooler. 

When  you're  ready  to  clean  fish, 
remember  that  large  and  smallmouth 
bass  should  be  skinned  right  away.  The 
muddy  flavor  most  people  dislike  comes 
from  the  skin. 

Fish  should  NEVER  be  soaked  in 
water.  |ust  rinse  your  cleaned  fish  to 
remove  any  blood  remaining  along  the 
backbone.  Soaked'  fish  absorb  water 
readily,  and  this  forms  destructive  ice 
crystals  upon  freezing. 

By  using  this  method,  you  can  keep 
fish  frozen,  without  any  change,  for  at 
least  a  year.  This  involves  a  protective 
dip  also  developed  by  North  Carolina 
State  University. 

Here's  how  to  prepare  this  protective 
dip: 

1  envelope  (1  tablespoon)  unflavored  j^elatin 
'A  cup  fresh  or  reconstituted  lemon  juice 
1  'A  cups  water 

Stir  gelatin  into  cold  water-lemon  mix- 
ture. Place  over  low  heat,  stirring  constantly, 
until  gelatin  is  dissolved.  Cool  to  room 
temperature.  Dip  each  fish  or  fillet  into  li- 
quid and  shake  off  excess.  Wrap  fish  or 
fillets  in  a  heavy  duty  plastic  wrap.  Then 
place  these  in  a  heavy  duty  plastic  freezer 
bag  or  wrap  in  freezer  paper  and  seal  all 
seams.  Mark  date  and  contents.  The  best 
size  package  to  freeze  are  those  which 
represent  a  meal  for  your  family. 


This  protective  dip  works  because 
the  gelatin  provides  an  airtight  glaze, 
holding  the  lemon  juice  in  contact  with 
the  fish.  The  lemon  juice  serves  as  an 
antioxident,  odor  inhibitor  and  color 
stabilizer.  Getting  back  to  those  skinned 
bass,  here  are  recipes  which  can  be  pre- 
pared either  at  lakeside  or  at  home. 

BEER  BATTER  BASS 

3  to  4  small  whole  bass 

4  tablespoons  butter 

1   cup  biscuit  baking  mix 

Vl'  teaspoon  salt 

1   egg 

V2  cup  beer 

Melt  butter  in  a  heavy  skillet.  Combine 
biscuit  mix,  salt,  egg  and  beer;  mix  until 
smooth.  Dip  fish  into  batter,  letting  excess 
drip  into  bowl.  Fry  at  moderate  heat  until 
golden  brown  on  both  sides  and  fish  flakes 
easily  when  tested  with  a  fork. 

GRILLED  BASS 

Butter  or  margarine 

1   medium  onion,  thinly  sliced 

1    whole  skinned  bass  (1  to  3  pounds) 

Salt  and  pepper 

Fresh   parsley,  dill,   basil   or  any   favorite 

seasoning 

First  tear  off  a  large  enough  piece  of  heavy 
duty  aluminum  foil  to  wrap  your  bass  com- 
pletely. Then  spread  butter  in  center  of  foil 
and  place  half  the  onion  slices  on  top.  Place 
fish  directly  on  onion  slices  and  sprinkle 
body  cavity  with  salt  and  pepper.  Arrange 
remaining  onion  slices  and  herbs  over  fish. 
Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and  then  dot 
generously  with  butter.  Bring  foil  up  over 
fish  and  seal  to  make  a  tight  package.  Place 
on  grill.  A  medium  fire  will  cook  a  1-pound 
bsh  in  about  15  minutes;  a  2-pounder  in  25 
minutes;  and  an  honest  3-pound  bass  in  35 
minutes.  D 
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In  Nature's  Garden 


by  Elizabeth  Murray 


Venus'  Looldns-Glass 

I  am  not  quite  sure  why  Specularia  should  have  been  singled 
out  over  other  flowers  to  be  the  looking-glass  for  Venus,  the 
Roman  goddess  of  love.  Obviously  she  needed  a  looking-glass, 
to  remind  herself  of  her  great  beauty  —  and  SpecuJaria  is  itself 
a  beautiful  flower.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  mention 
in  the  mythology  of  Venus  having  any  special  feeling  towards 
the  Campanulaceae,  the  family  to  which  Specularia  belongs. 
She  is  associated  with  myrtles  —  there  was  supposed  to  be  a 
flourishing  myrtle  grove  below  one  of  her  temples  —  and 
together  with  her  Greek  counterpart  Aphrodite,  she  has  left  her 
mark  on  roses,  apples  and  poppies  —  but  not  campanulas.  Per- 
haps we  shall  have  to  be  content  with  the  knowledge  that  April 
was  the  spring  month  sacred  to  Venus,  and  that  our  Specularia 
starts  blooming  in  April,  and  maybe  also  with  the  suggestion 
that,  because  the  seeds  of  Specularia  are  very  shiny,  they 
would  have  made  suitable  mirrors  for  the  goddess. 

The  Campanulaceae,  which  also  includes  bellflowers  and 
sometimes  lobelias,  is  a  rather  small  family  mainly  of  herbs 
which  are  distributed  throughout  the  northern  temperate 
regions  of  the  world  and  whose  flowers  are  very  often  blue. 
There  are  five  united  petals,  often  forming  the  shape  of  a  bell, 
five  stamens,  and  a  single  style  on  top  of  an  ovary  which 
develops  to  form  a  capsular  fruit. 

In  Specularia  perfoliata.  as  the  specific  name  suggests,  the 
leaves  grow  right  round  the  stem  so  that  they  seem  to  clasp  it. 
They  are  shell-shaped  with  scallop-toothed  edges,  and  are 
about  an  inch  wide.  The  stem  is  slightly  hairy,  may  be 
unbranched  or  very  loosely-branched,  and  grows  to  about  two 
feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  lower  flowers  never  open;  they  are  what  is  known 
as  cleistogamous,  that  is  they  become  self-pollinated  while  still 
in  the  bud  stage,  and  never  get  beyond  the  bud  stage.  It  is  the 
upper  flowers  which  Venus  must  have  liked.  They  are  wheel- 
shaped  and  a  brilliant  blue-violet  color,  with  the  five  petals 
only  united  at  the  base  so  that  the  free  tips  form  a  flat,  wide 
open  star  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  across.  A  very  similar 
species,  S.  biflora.  has  less  clasping  leaves  and  flowers  which 
open  only  at  the  very  tip  of  each  stem. 

Specularia  perfoliata  has  a  wide  distribution  throughout  the 
eastern  United  States.  It  grows  in  open  fields,  old  pastures  and 
along  roadsides.  It  seems  to  have  very  unspecific  moisture 
requirements,  since  it  can  be  found  on  quite  dry  hillsides,  but 
also  along  valley  floors  and  stream  banks.  It  is  capable  of  pop- 
ping up  in  almost  any  open  spot  and  will  even  show  up  in  cul- 
tivated flower  gardens.  It  never  forms  enormous  clumps  but  is 
really  quite  a  common  weed  and  often  present  in  considerable 
quantity. 

And,  as  Venus  would  have  wanted,  it  blooms  in  April, 
although  it  continues  to  flower  in  May  and  June,  and  in  some 
areas  may  go  on  blooming  throughout  the  summer.  D 
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Bird  of  the  Month 


by  Carl  "Spike'  Knuth 


The 
Yellowlegs 


Many  years  ago,  during  the  market  hunting  era,  numer- 
ous species  of  shorebirds  were  commonly  hunted.  In 
those  days,  wooden  decoys  were  set  up  on  tidal  or  marsh 
mudflats.  Shorebirds  decoyed  very  easily,  sometimes  in 
flocks  of  hundreds,  and  the  market  hunter  was  able  to  take 
them  in  great  numbers.  Often  they  showed  suicidal  tenden- 
cies by  coming  right  back  after  the  first  volley.  One  such 
species  was  the  yellowlegs,  especially  the  greater  yellow- 
legs  which  was  fairly  large.  The  greater  yellowlegs  weas 
also  called  the  greater  yellowshank  or  winter  yellowlegs. 
Hunters  called  it  "tattler"  or  "telltale"  because  it  would  sound 
its  call  of  three  or  four  sharp,  rapid,  musical  notes  as  a 
warning.  Its  close  relative,  the  lesser  yellowlegs,  also  known 
as  the  lesser  yellowshank  or  summer  yellowlegs,  has  a 
single  or  double  noted  call  which  is  softer. 

The  greater  yellowlegs  measures  about  14  inches  in 
length  —  about  four  inches  longer  than  the  lesser  —  and 
weighs  around  seven  ounces  to  the  lesser's  three.  It  has 
proportionately  longer  neck  and  legs  and  a  longer,  heavier, 
slightly-upturned  bill.  Its  feet  are  darker  yellow  than  the 
lesser's  and  its  upperparts  darker  with  more  definite  mark- 
ings. In  flight,  the  greater's  dark  back  and  wings  are  a  heavy 
contrast  to  its  white  rump  and  tail.  The  lesser  yellowlegs  is  a 
more  delicate,  lighter-colored  bird  with  softer  grays  and  a 
finer,  shorter  bill  and  lemon-yellow  legs. 

Feeding  yellowlegs  utter  their  sharp  calls  frequently  and 
can  get  quite  noisy.  It  is  a  very  alert  and  wary  bird  and  an 
intruder  seldom  gets  too  close  before  it  takes  flight  in  a 
flurry  of  noisy  calls.  They  feed  in  shallow  water,  sometimes 
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deep  enough  that  they  will  swim  in  it.  They  feed  on  insects, 
crustaceans,  and  small  fish,  but  seldom  probe  in  the  mud. 
On  their  spring  migration  to  the  northern  muskegs,  their 
flights  carry  them  on  an  inland  route.  Passing  flocks  can  be 
identified  by  their  long  legs  and  frequent  calls.  Lessers  seem 
to  prefer  flooded,  grassy  meadows  and  will  often  flock  up 
with  other  species  of  shorebirds.  The  lesser  will  run  after 
insects,  or  walk  quietly  into  water  up  to  to  its  belly,  and 
despite  being  up  to  its  belly,  it  will  deftly  raise  its  feet 
completely  out  of  the  water  and  quickly  take  a  step,  rather 
than  take  a  step  underwater.  Both  species  of  yellowlegs 
have  the  habit  of  raising  and  lowering  their  heads  abrubtly 
while  they  stand  on  alert. 

On  their  Canadian  and  Alaskan  breeding  grounds,  they 
nest  in  depressions  in  the  ground,  the  lesser  in  grassy  mea- 
dows and  bogs  amid  sparse  timbered  areas  south  of  the 
treeless  tundra,  and  the  greater  on  hummocks  in  the  boggy 
tundra  or  low,  timbered  ridges  in  the  muskeg  country.  Each 
species  lays  an  average  of  four  eggs  per  clutch,  the  lesser's 
being  buff,  blotched  with  brown,  while  the  greater's  are 
described  as  brownish-orange,  marked  with  reddish-brown. 
Yellowlegs  are  precocial,  that  is,  they  can  run  around  and 
fend  for  themselves  as  soon  as  their  natal  down  is  dry. 

Both  species  breed  in  the  far  north,  and  winter  on  all  three 
southern  coasts  from  Virginia,  south  to  Florida,  west  to 
California  and  south  through  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America  down  to  the  lip  of  Argentina,  as  well  as  the  West 
Indies.  They  frequently  fly  direct  to  a  coastal  area  from  their 
breeding  grounds  and  then  follow  the  coastline  south.  D 
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CONTEST  RULES 

Fish  must  be  caught  tn  Virginia  waters  by  legal  methods  during  seasons 
open  for  the  taking  of  the  species  involved. 

Fish  must  be  weighed  at  a  public  scale  that  is  periodically  inspected  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Photographs  are  desirable  as  further  proof  of  authenticity  but  are  not 
required. 

Non-residents  as  well  as  residents  are  eligible  for  citations  if  fish  are  caught 
under  the  above  conditions. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  within  60  days  of  the  catch  to  be  eligible 

Record  fish  must  be  verified  by  an  employee  of  the  Commission  of  Ganip 
and  Inland  Fisheries 
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CITATION  SIZES 


1*1^  i 


LdTMeniouih  Bass  8  lbs 
Smallmouih  Bass  4  lbs 
Kentucky  Bass        3  lbs 

Sunfish 1   lb. 

Rock  Bass  1  lb. 

While  Bass     .  2  lbs 

While  Perch  .  ,  1  lb. 
C'appie  .     2'v  lbs 


Striped  Bass 
Pickerel 
Walleye 
Yellow  Perch 


lb  iLis 
4  lbs 
8  lbs. 

.    1  lb 


Brook  or  Brown 

Trout  ....  2  lbs 

TigerMuskie 6lbs. 

Sduyt'r  3  lbs 


Other  Trout  5  lbs 

Muskellunqe  6  lbs 

Northern  Pike  6  lbs 

Channel  Cat  10  lbs 

Flathead  Cat  20  lbs 

Carp  20  lbs 

Gar  10  lbs 

Grindle  10  lbs 


APPLICATION  FOR  VIRGINIA  FRESHWATER  FISH  CITATION 

Angler's  Name  (print) 


Address  . 
Ciiy 


.Stdic_ 


Zip. 


Kind  of  lish  _ 
Where  caught 
W.-'ighed  at  _ 


Weight  , 


lbs. Oi.    Length  . 

Date  Caught     


(store  or  other  public  scales) 


Weighing  witnessed  by 


How  caught       F  ly  Rod     D 
Trot  Line  □ 


Spinning  Rod      □ 


Address 
Casting  Rod     D 


Other 


'I' 


COMMISSION  OF  GAME  AND  INLAND  FISHERIES 

rii    t;ii\   11104.  RICHMOND. VIRGINIA  23230 
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